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January 11, 1936 


IN THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


FIRST OF A SERIES of weekly letters from Wash- 
ington, D. C. News and interpretive comments on 
communication activities, hearings and orders of 
the Federal Communications Commission and other 


telephone developments 


HIS, the first week of the New 
Year, is the usual season for 
surveys, resumés, inventories 
and other reflections written in the 
general mood of whither-are-we- 
drifting, or how-far-have-we-come. 
It might be of some value, to those 
particularly interested in the wel- 
fare of communications industries, 
to reappraise the position of the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. 

That does not mean a cold-blood- 
ed record of what the commission 
has accomplished so far or (worse 
yet) a general statistical report 
along the same lines. The com- 
mission can be depended upon to 
attend to all that completely and 
seasonably in its reports to the 
Congress, or it would be a strange 
commission, indeed. 

Rather, the suggestion is to with- 
draw a bit from the immediate bus- 
tle of regulatory routine and con- 
sider the commission in balanced 
perspective. 

What does the commission mean 
to the average ‘American citizen (or 
non-citizen, for that matter) ? What 
does it mean to the regulated com- 
munications industries, particular- 
ly the telephone Independents? 
What will the commission be driv- 
ing at mostly during the year 1936? 

These are broad general ques- 
tions that may seem naive or even 
elementary to readers of TELEPH- 
ONY, who have probably been fol- 
lowing Washington communica- 
tions news quite closely. It is sur- 
prising, however, to realize how 
easy it is to lose sight of the forest 
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on account of the trees; in other 
words, to become lost in the cross- 
currents of day-to-day detail. 

Whisking back to our first ques- 
tion: It is not generally known that 
the FCC, although the “baby” of 
all regulatory bodies in Washing- 
ton, directly affects the interests of 
more people than any of the other 
commissions. Commissioner George 
Henry Payne estimated last year 
that 85 per cent of the 120 millions 
of our national population are thus 
affected by communications regula- 
tion. 

Compare this with the scope of 
the Federal Power Commission or 
of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission (including the new Motor 
Carrier Bureau), or of the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, and 
it becomes obvious that the FCC is 
a lusty infant indeed. 

Now this wide and immediate 
contact with the classes and masses 
of the nation has an important—al- 
most inescapable—effect on the 
psychology of those who man the 
commission. It has the effect of 
making the commissioners more 
sensitive to the popular approach 
and, perhaps, less meticulously ju- 
dicial in temperament. It’s a fine 
distinction, but there it is as plain 
as the Potomac River. Perhaps it 
can more plainly be expressed in 
the terms of the “burden of proof.” 


in the Nation's capital 


In matters before the FCC, com- 
munications industries must be pre- 
pared to assume the “burden of 
proof” to establish that whatever 
they do, or propose to do, will not 
be contrary to the public interest. 
They can not expect to present 
factual evidence and let the com- 
mission determine the public inter- 
est angle for itself. 

Failure to support this “burden 
of proof” with positive evidence 
will be likely to produce results 
similar to those experienced by the 
Bell companies in the interlocking 
directorate order. Incidentally, it 
will be recalled that the interlock- 
ing directorate order was a 5 to 2 
decision. 

Chairman Paul A. Walker of the 
Telephone Division gave, perhaps, 
the clearest description of this pro- 
public attitude in his speech to the 
state utility commissioners’ conven- 
tion last fall in Nashville (TELEPH- 
ONY of October 26) when he said: 


“The approach must be from the pub- 
lic angle. The utility commissioners 
must realize that their offices grew out 
of an incessant demand for public pro- 
tection and assistance in the matter 
of utility regulation. Public utility com- 
missions, properly functioning, are trib- 
unes of the people. . . . No other con- 
ception of the office of utility commis- 
sioner can, in my opinion, effect desira- 
ble results, either from the standpoint 
of the utility consumer or the ‘utility 
manager.” 


The issue is not new. It goes 
back beyond even the 1929 contro- 
versy between former Chairman 
William A. Prendergast, of the New 
York Public Service Commission, 
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and the then governor of that state 
—Franklin D. Roosevelt. Mr. Pren- 
dergast felt that a utility commis- 
sion should not be “pro” anything, 
but should, on the other hand, sit 
back with judicial mien and decide 
each issue coming before it on its 
own merits, without prior presump- 
tions. 

Governor Roosevelt believed that 
a predisposition towards the pub- 
lic’s side, within rational limits, 
was commendable, especially inas- 
much as the utility companies could 
be depended upon to look out for 





ready indicated that the first hear- 
ings will start in February. From 
outside observation that seems a 
fair statement. But don’t depend 
too much on it. A last minute shift 
or mix-up may delay the opening— 
not over a month perhaps. 
Remember, a well-ordered inves- 
tigation these days must click like 
a well-managed theatrical perform- 
ance (no aspersions intended). In 
fact, it is in the nature of a theatri- 
cal performance, because while it 
purports to deal with the presenta- 
tion of factual truths, heretofore 





arranged for a weekly 





TELEPHONY’S New Feature— 


“In the Nation’s Capital’’ 


ASHINGTON, D. C., in the next few months is expected to 
be the source of news developments that will be of great 
importance to the telephone industry. 
authentically such developments as affect the telephone compa- 
nies, together with interpretive comments, 
letter from Washington, 
Francis X. Welch, associate editor, Public Utilities Fortnightly. 
Read the first of these interesting and informative weekly arti- 
cles concerning happenings in Washington affecting the telephone 
industry, which appears in this week’s issue (page 7), and gain 
an understanding of the motives behind the various moves. 
are impartial and timely, written especially for TELEPHONY’S 
readers by an experienced observer and commentator. 


To present promptly and 


TELEPHONY has 
prepared by 


They 








themselves. (Assuming that vox pop- 
uli est vox Dei, it recalls the old- 
fashioned Southern evangelist who 
proudly conceded that he was 
“biased in favor of the Lord.) 
Franklin D. Roosevelt carried that 
philosophy into the White House, 
and now we see it running like a 
white thread through practically 
every major action of his ap- 
pointees. 

There is no intention here to im- 
ply that this position is either 
proper or improper. The purpose 
of this writer is to report and in- 
terpret—not to look for any argu- 
ments. The only point sought to 
be established is that such is, in 
fact, the psychological background 
of your FCC. When you accept 
that fact and assimilate it complete- 
ly, not only will actions of the com- 
mission become more comprehensi- 
ble, but it may even aid in antici- 
pating future developments. 

Now for the practical application 
of our thesis: What will probably 
be the most important development 
in the FCC during the year 1936? 
The answer is too easy—the A. T. 
& T. investigation. What most tele- 
phone men want to know is what 
will be developed and when. 


Commissioner Walker has _ al- 


obscured and more properly re- 
vealed, it must by the same token 
seek public support by attracting 
the widest audience and by putting 
on an interesting enough show to 
sustain the public interest. 

The day of cut-and-dried techni- 
cal investigations, that were 
promptly embalmed in congression- 
al reports and forgotten, is past. 
Today, Ferdinand Pecora and Sena- 
tor Black have set the style. Today, 


government publicity men must 
know how to hit the press wires at 
the right time. It’s that white 


thread showing through again. 
The general scope of the A. T. 
& T. investigation is covered in the 
resolution of Congress (TELEPHONY 
of February 2, 1935) directing the 
commission to make it. Here’s a 
thumb-nail sketch of the agenda: 
(1) Intercorporate structures; 
(2) intercorporate contracts; (3) 
the reasons for alleged failure gen- 
erally to reduce telephone rates 
during recent years of declining 
prices; (4) effects of monopolistic 
control on rates and service; (5) 
consolidations, mergers, sales, 
“write-ups,” etc.; (6) accounting 
methods; (7) competition with 
other telephone companies (Inde- 
pendents) or industries (radio, tele- 





graph, manufacturers, etc.), 
(8) propaganda and publicity 
lobbying. 

Which will come first? In answer- 
ing such a question, it must be re- 
called that these classifications are 
just a bare outline of what 
commission is attempting to cover 
in its investigation. Which angle 
will develop first at the hearings 
depends in great measure on what 
the commission’s diligent investiga- 
tions have been able to assemble. 

It is possible, indeed quite likely, 
that on one or two of these points 
the commission has been able to 
develop practically nothing of con- 
sequence. On the others, the re- 
sults are surely not uniform in 
quantity or investigational quality. 
It is likely that the commission will 
put forth its “best stock.” The 
factual investigation is probably 
most advanced in the field of tele- 
phone patent arrangements. 

This leads to the question: Will 
the investigation open with a bang 
—with sensational revelations, such 
as characterized the Federal Trade 
Commission power trust inquiry? 
Or will it develop evidence slowly, 
building up evidence on each case to 
a final climax? 

Those in charge of the investiga- 
tion are reported to be divided. It 
must be recalled that the Federal 
Trade Commission had the way all 
prepared for its sensational out- 
bursts. The late Senator Walsh’s 
vigorous attacks on the power trust 
in the Senate had worked public 
opinion up to such a fever pitch 
that “action” was almost demanded, 
and the Federal Trade Commission 
certainly rose to the occasion. 

In marked contrast, the public 
has been notably apathetic to the 
A. T. & T. probe, notwithstanding 
Chairman Walker’s repeated charge 
that the FCC’s investigational work 
is being overwhelmed by adverse 
propaganda. There has been, it is 
true, some propaganda on _ both 
sides—not a great deal. But the 
public seems to have taken none of 
it very seriously. 

And here’s a concluding thought 
on the subject: Congress opened up 
this week in a blaze of controversy 
over neutrality. The middle and 
end of the month will see even 
leuder domestic fireworks of a pre- 
campaign variety, with Al Smith, 
Senator Borah, and others, swap- 
ping punches with the New Deal 
champions. 

If this sort of thing continues 
through February, the FCC may 
deliberate quite a while before 
opening up what would have to be 
a side-show attraction on the wrong 
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end of Pennsylvania Avenue. It’s 
that white thread again. 

It is too early as yet to get much 
of a line on matters in Congress 
that may interest the telephone in- 
dustry. These and other matters, 
such as coaxial cable, the Roches- 
ter (N. Y.) Telephone Corp.’s juris- 
dictional case, and the accounting 
squabble, before the FCC will be 
covered in subsequent epistles. 


vy 

A. T. & T.’s 55th 
Year of Dividends 

January 1 was the 55th anniversary of 
the first dividend paid by what is now 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. During the past 55 years the total 
dividends distributed to the public by 
the corporation and its predecessors 
amounted to $2,108,749,731, which 
the 


have 
represents about two-thirds of cur- 
rent total assets of the company. 

The dividend paid on January 1, 1881, 
was $18,500, and went to 540 stockhold- 


ers—the average distribution being $331 


each. The 220th consecutive dividend, 
paid on October 15, 1935, was $41,999.,- 
119, with 664,095 stockholders partic- 
ipating, at an average of $63 each. 


Indicative of the much wider distribu- 
the fact that the 20 
largest stockholders in 1880 held 56 per 
cent of the shares, whereas the 20 larg- 
than 4 


tion of shares is 


est stockholders now own less 


per cent among them. 


The Operators’ Corner 


By MRS. MAYME WORKMAN 


Traffic Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, II! 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 
convey messages of 
love and good will to 


friends far and near. 
Series No. 225 


HEN WE go back into the 
W\ history of the Christmas 


card, we find that our Eng- 
lish cousins have used it for the 
greater part of a century. Even the 
royal family sends out such cards. 
Some cards of holiday greetings 
were introduced in this country 
about the time of the Centennial Ex- 
position at Philadelphia in 1876, but 
they were too expensive for the av- 
erage citizen and the idea slumbered 
until about the beginning of this 
century when the extensive ship- 
ments of cheaper cards began to 
come in from abroad. 

As a result of that popularity 
which was achieved overnight, as 
the saying goes, the number of 
greeting cards now normally sold 
each year in the United States is said 





edge of the work. 


most of them from fear. 


operators. 


for example, this: 


the most experience.” 


forever introducing changes. 


MORAL: 
has illumined them. 





EXPERIENCE 


By MISS ANNE BARNES 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines, Iowa 


IONEER telephone operators learned how to operate the switch- 
board and handle subscriber requests without any previous knowl- 
It was about as difficult for four out of five girls 
to learn how to operate in this manner as it would be for a person 
to jump into a lake and learn how to swim. 
these “would be” operators floundered about helplessly, then sank 


“Breaking in a new girl’—the term then used—was a dreaded 
and severe ordeal for the public, the telephone company, and the 


In those days, the expression “knowledge is powe1 
“Hetty Stone ought to be let out because she is 
so hard to get along with; but everyone, including the manager, is 
careful not to do or say anything to offend her because she has had 


Experience is a great teacher, for it illumines the pathway of 
procedure ahead of us, as well as the path we have come over. 
we must not depend too much on past experience, because time is 


Very few people learn to tat lace because they never learn to 
throw the shuttle without knotting the thread. 
requires too much time to undo the knots! 

A successful tatter knows there is no progress until knots are 
untied—and they know how to tat without making knots! 

Difficult tasks become simple after the light of experience 


Needless to say, most of 


often meant, 


But 


“Oh, I give up! It 
they exclaim. 


”? 
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to have increased to something !ike 
90 millions. They are used by peo- 
ple in every walk of life and in every 
station of society. Social arbiters 
lead off with elaborately-designed af- 
fairs carrying special art work en- 
graving. Business and professional 
firms use them as expressions of 
good will and solicitations of contin- 
ued patronage, and the great rank 
and file send them as sincere mes- 
sages of sentiment which delight the 
hearts of all concerned. 

For several days before Christ- 
mas, cards came to the writer’s desk 


from friends far and near, new 
friends, old friends, and unknown 
friends. These friendly little mes- 


sages of cheer and good will added 
much to the pleasure of the holiday 
season. 

Some greetings came 


from read- 


ers of “The Operators’ Corner,” 
many miles away, in far distant 
states. There is always a special 


thrill in receiving a card from these 
unknown friends, with a little wist- 
ful longing that sometime, somehow, 
we may meet face to face. 

Last year on Christmas Eve, the 


writer’s telephone bell tingled and 
upon answering a voice from far 
away said: “I just called you to 


hear your voice and to wish you a 
Merry Christmas.” The call came 
from an operator in a distant state 
who works in a small town exchange 
and who reads this column regularly. 
Verily it is true, the sweetest mes- 
sage of all is conveyed by the voice. 
While some may feel inclined to 
rail at the Christmas-card custom, 
just as they might at the custom of 
giving presents to so many people, 
after all, Christmas comes but once 
a year and surely we can all make 
so small a sacrifice to bring such an 
abundance of happiness and good 
cheer to those we hold near and dear. 
Questions from Illinois Operators 
1. In what way can you tell when 
to make an IN collect ticket? 


2. Why is CLR operating impor- 
tant? 
3. Approximately how many tele- 


phones are there in the world? 
4. Should a tributary operator hold 
a party on the line when passing 
a call to be handled at the toll 
center? 
What is the correct way to pass 
a collect number? 
The answers to these traffic ques- 
tions are given on page 26. 


or 





Associate Professor 


A. DISCUSSION of im- 
portant theoretical con- 
siderations involved in 
transmission over co- 
axial cable and a com- 
parison with two-wire 
circuits. Some of the tech- 
nical features of the new 
type cable which offers 
possibilities of television 
transmission or more 
than 200 telephone con- 
versations at one time 


HE ULTIMATE possibilities 
of the coaxial cable continue to 


hold the attention of communi- 
cation engineers and others inter- 
ested in the transmission of elec- 
trical signals. In one coaxial cable 
structure it may prove practicable 
to simultaneously transmit at least 
200 telephone messages. Little 
imagination is required to picture 
the vast influence this cable may 
have on future telephone plant. 

The announcement of this cable 
and the details of the proposed New 
York-Philadelphia installation have 
been covered in earlier issues! of 
TELEPHONY. Likewise, the technical 
features of the coaxial cable and 
comparisons with two-wire circuits 
have been published in papers to be 
mentioned later.* 

The purpose of this article is 
briefly to summarize these technical 
papers and discuss certain of the im- 
portant theoretical considerations 
involved. The data and statements 
presented will, of necessity, be based 
entirely on these papers. 


Why Wide-Band Transmission? 


It is, of course, recognized that 
high-fidelity circuits transmitting 
all the necessary frequencies of 
speech and music are needed for na- 
tional radio broadcast networks. 
These only require, however, circuits 
which will pass from about 50 to 
8,000 cycles. It is television which 
demands”, for good definition, the 
transmission of a frequency band at 
least 1,000,000 cycles wide. 

In order fully to appreciate what 
this wide band means, it should be 
remembered that the ordinary radio 
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WIDE BAND TRANSMISSION 


By ARTHUR L. ALBERT 


broadcast band extends from 550 
kilocycles to 1,500 kilocycles, the 
total width being only about 1,000,- 
000 cycles. Thus, the band required 
for one television channel is about 
the same width as the entire broad- 
cast band. 

This necessitates, therefore, that 
television channels must utilize very 
short waves, because only in this 
region can the required frequencies 
be obtained. Reliable short-wave 
television service for this country 
necessitates many radio transmit- 
ting stations located in important 
centers and coupled together by 
wide-band circuits. There are, there- 
fore, two possibilities: First, co- 
axial cables may be used to provide 
at least 200 telephone channels; and, 
second, they may be used to provide 
wide-band transmission for televi- 
sion networks. 


Circuits for Wide-Band 
Transmission 

Two types of circuits can be used 
for wide-band transmission to pass 
frequencies up to 1,000,000 cycles. 
The first of these is the existing or 
modified two-wire balanced circuits, 
discussed by A. B. Clark in a paper® 
entitled “Wide Band Transmission 
Over Balanced Circuits.” The sec- 
ond is the coaxial or wnbalanced cir- 
cuit discussed in a paper* by Lloyd 
Espenschied and M. E. Strieby en- 
titled “Wide Band Transmission 
Over Coaxial Lines.” 

Neither of the two circuits is new. 


*A very interesting general discussion of 
this cable is contained in ‘“‘Wide Band 
Transmission in Sheathed Conductors” by 
©. B. Blackwell, and published in the Bell 
Telephone Quarterly, Vol. XIV, No. 3, July, 
1935, Page 145. 

1. TELEPHONY, Vol. 107, No. 26, December 
29, 1934, page 16; Vol. 108, No. 22, June 1, 
1935, page 9; Vol. 109, No. 3, July 20, 1935, 
page 12; August 17, 1935, page 11. 

2. A Study of Television Image Charac- 
teristics by E. W. Engstrom. Proc. Inst. 
Radio Engineers, Vol. 21, No. 12, December 
1933, page 1631. 

3. Wide Band Transmission 
anced Circuits by A. B. Clark. Electrical 
Engineering. Vol. 54, January 1935, page 
27. Also, Bell System Technical Journal, 
Vol. XIV, No. 1, January 1935, page 1. 

4. Wide Band Transmission Over Coaxial 


Over Bal- 


Lines by Lloyd Espenschied and M. E. 
Strieby. Electrical Enginering, Vol 53, Oc- 
tober 1934, page 1371. Also, Bell System 
Technical Journal, Vol. XIII, No. 4, Octo- 
ber 1934, page 654. 

5. The Key West-Havana Submarine 


Telephone Cable System by W. H. Martin, 
G. A. Anderegg, and B. W. Kendall. ‘rans. 
A. I. E. E., Vol. 41, 1922, page 1. 

6. Transmission Lines for Short-Wave 
Radio Systems by E. J. Sterba and C. B. 
Feldman. Proc. Inst. Radio Engineers, 
Vol. 20, 1932, page 1163. Also, Bell Sys- 
tem Technical Journal, Vol. XI, No. 3, July, 
1932, page 44. 


of Communication Engineering, Oregon State College 


Coaxial Conductors. 


Furthermore, it is somewhat sur- 
prising to find that each type has 
certain characteristics especially 
adapting it to wide-band transmis- 
sion. Conventional open-wire lines 
may be called upon to transmit fre- 
quencies up to at least 1,000,000 cy- 
cles, whereas it formerly was gen- 
erally conceded that about 50,000 cy- 
cles was the upper limit for commer- 
cial service. 


Coaxial Cables Used for Years 


Coaxial cables are not new. They 
have been used for transoceanic sub- 
marine telegraph cables since the be- 
ginning of the art, and have been 
used for long submarine telephone 
cables for many years. An exam- 
ple’ is the Key West-Havana cable. 
Furthermore, these cables have been 
used® for coupling radio antennas to 
their associate transmitting or re- 
ceiving sets. 

It is reported: that the proposed 
New York-Philadelphia cable will 
consist of a lead-sheath *%gths of an 
inch in diameter, placed under- 
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ground in existing ducts. This cable 
sheath will contain two coaxial cir- 
one for each direction of 
This sheath will also 


cuits, 
transmission. 


contain eight paper-insulated wires 
of the type now generally used in 
These are for con- 


telephone cables. 


level. Owing to the fact that the 
coaxial circuit is a carefully-shielded 
structure, induced noises are negli- 
gible. Tube noise and other consid- 
erations, however, limit the maxi- 
mum loss to about 55 decibels. 
Using this as the limiting factor, 





Fig. 


Coaxial Cable Which Is To Be Used In the Experimental Circuit Between 


New York and Philadelphia. 


trol and similar purposes. The con- 
struction of the cable is shown in 
Fig. 1 accompanying the article, 
“Coaxial Conductor Systems” by 
M. E. Strieby published in TELEPH- 
ony of August 17 and repeated above. 

The coaxial circuits, themselves, 
consist of an outer copper tube as 
one conductor and a central copper 
wire as the other conductor. This 
wire is centered by hard-rubber disk 
insulators placed at regular inter- 
vals. The cable will be filled with 
dry air or nitrogen gas. 

Other forms of coaxial circuits 
have been developed*, among which 
is the small, flexible structure shown 
in Fig. 2 of the article by Mr. 
Strieby, and also reproduced. The 
continuously-wound spiral insulator 
is a cotton string. It is apparent 
that, from the mechanical stand- 
point alone, this cable may be made 
quite small. It is stated* that hard- 
rubber insulation gives a lower at- 
tenuation than the cotton-string con- 
struction, especially at high fre- 
quencies. 


Attenuation Characteristics 

The transmission features of the 
coaxial cable are of special interest 
to the telephone engineer. Typical 
attentuation data are shown, to- 
gether with certain other informa- 
tion, in Fig. 3, of this article. This 
particular cable, 0.3 inch in diame- 
ter, has a loss of about 5.6 decibels 
per mile at 1,000,000 cycles. Vac- 
uum-tube amplifiers or repeaters 
will, therefore, be required at about 
10-mile intervals. These will be of 
a special feed-back type to be dis- 
cussed later. 

The 10-mile spacing just assumed 
would contain a loss of about 55 
decibels which approaches the maxi- 
mum loss which can be tolerated. 
In the transmission of intelligence 
by electrical signals it is, of course, 
necessary to keep the signal level 
considerably higher than the noise 
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it can be seen from Fig. 3 that with 
the 0.3 coaxial cable a band up to 
250,000 cycles can be transmitted 
with repeaters at 20-mile inter- 
vals; a band up to 1,000,000 cycles 
can be transmitted with repeaters at 
10-mile intervals; and a band up to 
4,000,000 cycles (not shown in Fig. 
3) with five-mile spacing. Thus, for 
a given size of conductor and a given 
length of line, the band of fre- 
quencies which can be transmitted 
without exceeding a given loss varies 
nearly as the square of the number 
of repeater points‘. 

As is evident from Fig. 3, the at- 
tenuation of a 2.5-inch coaxial cable 
is comparatively low; in fact, it is 
only about 0.5 decibel per mile at 
1,000,000 cycles. This means that 
with a larger cable, either less re- 
peaters are required than for the 
smaller cable, or that with a given 
repeater spacing a wider band can be 
transmitted. In fact, it is pointed 
out by Messrs. Espenschied and 


Strieby* that for a given repeater 
spacing and for a given length of 


that satisfactory repeaters are avail- 
able. 

The high-frequency attentuation 
of the coaxial cable is given by the 
relation* ® 


R fC «G 7, y 
fee 
2 L 2 C 
In this expression, R, L, C, and G 
are the resistance, inductance, ca- 
pacitance, and conductance per unit 


length. 


(1) 


Wave Velocity 


The velocity of propagation or the 
velocity with which the electromag- 
netic signals travel along the coaxial 
cable approaches the speed of light; 
that is, approximately 186,000 miles 
per second*. This is for a circuit 
in which spacers are placed at regu- 
lar intervals and in which, there- 
fore, the insulation is largely air or 
gas. 

The coaxial cable thus provides 
high-velocity channels and _ these 
have decided advantages over low- 
velocity types, especially in minimiz- 
ing echo effects caused by reflection. 
Another advantage* of this cable is 
that the velocity is almost the same 
throughout the high-frequency band, 
thus minimizing the amount of ve- 
locity or delay distortion, and sim- 
plifying the equalizing networks. 

Characteristic _ Impedance 

The characteristic impedance at 
high frequencies is almost pure re- 
sistance, and is given by the equa- 
tion® 
ee We 44% ine dee dak ew kes (2) 
Since the inductance, L, and the 
capacitance, C, both depend on the 
dimensions of the cable, the charac- 
teristic impedance is determined by 
the ratio of conductor diameters‘. 

For a diameter ratio of 3.6, the 








Fig. 2. 





Two Types of Western Electric Coaxial Conductor Which Have Proved Very 


Satisfactory Under Test. 


line, the band width increases ap- 
proximately as the square of the con- 
ductor diameter. 

It is shown, theoretically, that 
whereas the 0.3-inch diameter cable 
can be used up to 1,000,000 cycles 
and the 0.6-inch cable up to 4,000,- 
000 cycles, a full-sized cable (cor- 
responding approximately to the 2.5- 
inch cable of Fig. 3) could be used 
up to 50,000,000 cycles, assuming 


characteristic impedance* * is about 
75 ohms resistance. Since the ca- 
pacitance enters into equation 2, the 
effective dielectric constant of the 
insulation also affects the character- 
istic impedance value. 


Shielding 


As mentioned earlier in this ar- 
ticle, the coaxial cable is entirely un- 
balanced, operating with the outer 











conductor at ground potential. The 
shielding effect of the outer conduc- 
tor protects the circuit from induc- 
tion from extraneous fields which 
would cause noise and crosstalk. 
This is in contrast with two-wire 
circuits which depend on a high de- 
gree of electrical balance to mini- 
mize inductive effects. 

The shielding effect of the outer 
conductor is due to the eddy cur- 
rents induced in this conductor by 
the stray alternating fields. Al- 
though this type of shielding is not 
very effective at low frequencies, be- 
cause the eddy currents produced at 
this frequency are not of sufficient 
magnitude to produce the desired 
shielding, it is very effective at the 
higher frequency values‘. 

The electrical theories involved 
have been thoroughly investigated 
and published in complete form’ by 
S. A. Schelkunoff in an article, “The 
Electromagnetic Theory of Coaxial 
Transmission Lines and Cylindrical 
Shields.” A shorter article of the 
same nature and by the same author 
was published* in Electrical Engi- 
neering. 

Very briefly, the manner in which 
this high-frequency shielding func- 
tions is as follows: The extraneous 
alternating field induces eddy cur- 
rents in the outer metallic conduc- 
tor, which, to be effective, must be 
of very low resistance. These eddy 
currents, themselves, produce fields; 
and these will be at all times sub- 
stantially equal and opposite to the 
stray fields producing them. Thus, 
the extraneous fields are prevented 
from penetrating the outer conduc- 
tor and hence produce negligible in- 
ductive effects. In this way, noise 
and crosstalk are controlled. 


Wide-Band Transmission 
Over Existing Cables 
It is of particular interest to in- 
vestigate the possibilities of wide- 
band transmission over existing and 
over modified two-wire circuits. 
These possibilities are excellently 
summarized® by A. B. Clark in his 


article, “Wide Band Transmission 
Over Balanced Circuits.” 
The attenuation offered to very 


high frequencies by existing No. 19 
gauge and No. 16 gauge paper-in- 
sulated cable pairs is shown in Fig. 
3. At 1,000,000 cycles the attenua- 
tion offered by the No. 19 gauge 
“able is about 18 decibels per mile, 
and for the No. 16 gauge about 14 
decibels. This is much higher than 
coaxial structures and thus more re- 
peaters would be required. For the 
No. 16 gauge cable it means repeat- 
ers at about every four miles. 

Ordinary cable pairs are shielded 
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from outside disturbance, such as 
noise, by the lead cable sheath; but 
this does not, of course, prevent 
crosstalk between pairs. In fact, 
crosstalk at high frequencies is very 
difficult to control; and if existing 
cable circuits are employed for wide- 




































band service, two cables must be 
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Fig. 3. Attentuation Characteristic of the 

Experimental 2.5-Inch Coaxial Conductor 

and the 0.3-Inch Commercial Types, Com- 

pared With That of Open Wire and Cable 
Circuits. 


direction and one for the other’. 
The requirements for television are 
less exacting than for telephony, and 
two or more television channels can 
be used in a given cable of the con- 
ventional type’. 
Wide-Band Transmission 
Over Open Wire 

As Fig. 3 indicates, the attenua- 
tion over existing open-wire circuits 
is—in comparison with existing ca- 
bles—very low, being only about one 
decibel per mile at 1,000,000 cycles. 
The attenuation is, furthermore, 
much smaller than for all circuits 
excepting the large coaxial cable. 

Two very formidable problems 
limit the use of open-wire lines for 
wide-band transmission, especially 
for telephone purposes. These are 
crosstalk between circuits, and in- 
terference from and to radio sys- 
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tems. For the less rigid require. 
ments of television, however, tests 
indicate* that several million-cycle 
channels can be supplied over pairs 
in an open-wire line without serious 
difficulty. 


Wide-Band Transmission 
Over New Cables 

Since shielding is a very impor- 
tant factor in high-frequency trans- 
mission, it is possible that the needs 
of television can be met by a bal- 
anced two-wire circuit surrounded 
by an individual shield. In the ref- 
erence, 3, it is shown that for a loss 
of six decibels at 1,000,000 cycles 
the coaxial cable has an internal di- 
ameter of 0.25 inch and a compara- 
ble two-wire shielded cable with an 
internal diameter under the shield 
of about 0.4 inch. At very high fre- 
quencies it works out that the coaxial 
cable is cheaper than the balanced 
shielded pair. 


In the frequency range below 
1,000,000 cycles, the balanced 
shielded pair offers certain advan- 


tages, especially from the standpoint 
of interference. It was previously 
mentioned that the effectiveness of 
the shielding of the coaxial circuit 
decreases at the lower frequency 
range. This is a decided disadvan- 
tage for some purposes. In fact, as 
the reference, 3, discloses, there are 
many factors favorable to the con- 
tinued use of the conventional bal- 
anced circuit. 
Repeaters 


Since the vacuum-tube amplifiers 
or repeaters are to be placed at least 
at 10-mile intervals in wide-band 
transmission, it is apparent that 
they play an important role in the 
system. Thinking in terms of con- 
ventional repeaters, it is almost in- 
conceivable that they be installed at 
such close intervals. 

From another angle, however, the 
picture is not so fantastic. At pres- 
ent, repeaters are placed in existing 
cables at about 50-mile iatervals. 
Furthermore, at each point many re- 
peaters are installed beca:se many 
circuits are used to provide the re- 
quired channels. A rather elaborate 
repeater station and other facilities 
are required. 

For the proposed wide-band sys- 
tem, all this is different. The re- 
peater points are close, it is true, but 
only one repeater handles the entire 
band* up to 1,000,000 cycles (and 
perhaps above); furthermore, these 
repeaters are to be installed* on 
poles, in small, inexpensive huts, or 
in the manholes. 

The recently-developed stabilized 

(Please turn to page 31) 
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Chief Operator, Southern Continental Telephone Co., Inc., 


Duties and Qualifications 


Of a Chief Operator 


By MISS LEITHA HARRIS 


MAJOR RESPONSIBILITY of a chief operator is to 
train her operators to become self-reliant so that they 
will not need constant supervision. She should have 
a thorough knowledge of approved operating prac- 
tices and correct voice technique, maintaining a spirit 
of friendly cooperation with all members of the oper- 
ating staff, and exercising tact and good judgment 
in handling complaints. First prize winner in contest 
conducted recently by the Southern Continental 


Telephone Co., 


FFICIENCY, which includes 
EK courtesy, accuracy, speed and 

personality, combines the req- 
uisites of good telephone service. In 
order to know whether the service is 
being handled in a standard manner, 
the chief operator should have a thor- 
ough knowledge of operating instruc- 
tions so as to be able to coach opera- 
tors and see that new operators are 
properly trained. Errors and mis- 
takes in operating may be caused by 
faulty or improper teaching. Hence 
the essential duty of the chief opera- 
tor is to train and develop each in- 
dividual girl so that she will not need 
constant supervision but, through 
confidence in her training, is a self- 
reliant individual. 

One of the first service features to 
be given special attention is distinct 
speech and correct voice technique 
and the value of a courteous, diplo- 
matic attitude toward the public. 
Each operator is taught the impor- 
tance of accuracy, the correct use of 
prescribed phrases, prompt answer- 
ing of signals, correct handling of 
cords and plugs, ringing on subscrib- 
ers’ lines and the correct position at 
the switchboard. Toll operators 
Should have a thorough training in 
toll operating practices. 

Not every girl is qualified to meet 
the requirements essential to the de- 
velopment of an efficient operator, 
and psychology should be used in the 
Selection of applicants for telephone 
work. Now that a high school edu- 
cation is attainable for almost every 
girl, this should be one of the first 
requirements. In addition to intelli- 
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Cookeville, Tennessee 


gence, good health and personality 
are important factors to be consid- 
ered. 

Let the chief operator encourage 
the operators to come to her with 
their problems, by creating a feeling 
of human interest in all they do and 
say. In an efficient organization all 
those connected with it, from the 
head to the foot, work together ef- 
fectively to accomplish the purposes 
of the company. You must cooper- 
ate with other employes in your 
office. 

The chief operator is not only re- 
sponsible for the service rendered by 
the employe under her supervision, 
but for their conduct in the operat- 
ing room and building as well. Since 
there is only voice-to-voice contact in 
our work with the subscriber, it is 
necessary that we speak in a well- 
modulated tone of voice so that we 
do not create an unfavorable impres- 
sion upon our patrons and so that 
we do not interfere with the work 
of other employes. 

A service criticism is handled by 
the chief operator unless it is neces- 
sary to refer the subscriber to an- 
other department. Good judgment 
and tact should be used in dealing 
with a subscriber who is entering a 
service complaint. Although the 
company or employe may not be at 
fault, make him feel that you are one 
who will give him interested and 
helpful attention and that the com- 
pany, through proper channels, is 
glad to explain and help him with 
any problem that may arise in 
his relations with the company. If 





McMinnville, Tenn. 





he is not satisfied with your adjust- 
ment, see that he reaches the person 
or department that can give proper 
attention to his particular want or 
need. 

The chief operator is responsible 
for certain routine tests of equip- 
ment such as the night alarm test 
and ring-off drop tests (magneto). 
She must see that the calculagraph 
is timing and stamping tickets cor- 
rectly. Traffic records are made and 
kept by the chief operator, who also 
has charge of peg counts, informa- 
tion directories and switchboard 
markings. 

Cleanliness and orderliness are of 
greatest importance in the appear- 
ance of our company’s rooms. Clean, 
neat rooms are attractive, though the 
furnishings be most ordinary. The 
chief operator should see that the 
switchboard is free from everything 
except that which is required in an 
operator’s work. Operators’ wearing 
apparel and telephone sets should be 
put away in their proper places, 
floors swept clean daily, rooms 
dusted, and windows and curtains 
kept clean. In offices where a janitor 
is employed by the company, the 
chief operator should see that the 
work is done satisfactorily. 

It is a big and important job of 
just living and serving humanity but 
we must not lose ourselves nor our 
personalities. 
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General Manager, Western Telephone Corp., Kansas City, 


Commercial Practices, Old and New 


By J. B. HALEY 


COMPANIES SHOULD thoroughly understand the 
commercial side of the telephone business and adopt 
standard practices. A rigid collection policy will 
minimize delinquent subscribers and enable the com- 


pany to operate on a sound basis. 


Address given 


before annual convention of Missouri association 


cial side of the telephone busi- 

ness has been rather limited 
and does not bear any degree of an- 
tiquity. For the first few years of 
telephone exchange development, the 
one department that received most, 
if not all, of the attention was the 
plant department, and we can easily 
understand why this should trans- 
pire. 

Everyone had in mind the estab- 
lishment of facilities to care for the 
anticipated business; or, perhaps it 
might be well to say that little busi- 
ness was anticipated, and, as a re- 
sult, the commercial end of the in- 
dustry did not develop until such 
time as it was necessary to not only 
establish, but save the business. 

Following the cycle of the plant 
department’s popularity, larger com- 
panies became very traffic-minded. 
We can all look back but a few years 
to the time when every meeting, 
whether state or district, was almost 
completely given over to considera- 
tion of traffic questions of various 
kinds. This, again, was very appro- 
priate and, no doubt, both plant and 
traffic will again take their positions, 
although sharing with the new de- 
partment, commercial, more than they 
did in the early stages. 

Beginning about 1924 or 1925, the 
larger companies became aware of 
the need of extensive sales and de- 
velopment work for the expansion of 
the facilities already established by 
the plant department and of service 
available by virtue of the traffic de- 
partment. This, then, is a brief his- 
tory of the commercial department 
and of how it came into its own in 
the larger companies. 

Passing lightly over what might 
be termed commercial in smaller ex- 
changes—we all know that up to a 
very recent period the manager (or 
combination manager and trouble- 
man), did not expose himself to new 
business, because it did not seem nec- 
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"Tea HISTORY of the commer- 


essary. However, since the loss in 
stations, commencing in 1930, com- 
mercial practices have certainly re- 
ceived a great deal of attention. 

In order to understand the actual 
requirements of this word “commer- 
cial” as applied to the telephone com- 
panies, I believe it would be of in- 
terest to analyze commercial as the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
done for Class A companies. 

Account No. 640, “General Com- 
mercial Administration,” may be 
passed over without much comment 
because this account means just what 
it says—it takes care of the expenses 
and salaries of the general commer- 





A Salesman Is a Teacher. 

I like to regard a salesman as a teach- 
er. He is an influencer of men’s minds 
in the right direction—in the direction 
of benefits, service, profits. 

When you meet a prospect who tells 
you he is not interested, just let yourself 
thrill to the thought that a pupil stands 
before you; and then direct all your 
power toward turning him in favor of 
you and your proposition. But don’t 
force him—lead him.—The Day’s Work. 











cial people. As everybody under- 
stands that this account is applicable 
to a Class A company, we shall not 
dwell further upon it. 

The next account is No. 642, “Ad- 
vertising,” and this subject is one 
that could stand a very broad discus- 
sion from the viewpoint of the small- 
est to the largest exchange in Mis- 
souri. When we think of advertis- 
ing, we naturally bring to mind our 
daily papers and our weekly publica- 
tions, but there is a type of adver- 
tising that is intangible in its dis- 
tribution and more tangible in its re- 
sults. That is, the promotional work 
which may be done by an employe’s 
attitude. 

This work is most effective and 
best handled when every employe is 





Kans. 


thoroughly familiar with the com- 
pany’s policies, and is satisfied that 
those policies are the best for that 
particular class of company. 

With regard to account No. 643, 
“Sales Expense,” this subject brings 
us to a more difficult phase of com- 
mercial operation for the smaller ex- 
change. There are so many elements 
that enter into the sale of telephone 
service, both exchange and toll, that 
at times it is very confusing for cer- 
tain employes. 


Primarily, of course, in exchanges 
of 1,000 stations or greater, the sale 
of service must be based on the 
knowledge of whether or not proper 
physical facilities are available to 
serve the subscribers. This, of 
course, is also true in the smaller 
exchanges, but to a very limited de- 
gree. 


There are many employes who 
shudder at the thought of having to 
approach a subscriber or a prospec- 
tive subscriber for the sale of serv- 
ice, feeling that they are asking a 
favor in doing so. This attitude 
should be eliminated from the em- 
ploye’s mind in such a way that he, 
or she, will approach the necessity 
of further application in soliciting 
business to improve his or her con- 
ditions. 

Since 1931 nearly every telephone 
company has used some means or an- 
other for the purpose of stimulating 
sales. Service connection charges 
have been temporarily discontinued 
and employes have been reimbursed 
both by cash and gifts. 

We are glad that the Missouri 
Public Service Commission will not 
allow a temporary suspension of the 
service connection charge for the 
purpose of gaining stations. It is 
our opinion that this creates a false 
market, that it gives some employes 
an opportunity and an unfair advan- 
tage over others in obtaining busi- 
ness on a bargain sale basis, that it 
attracts people who do not intend to 
become permanent subscribers. 

The greatest objection of all is that 
it is unfair to our old subscribers 
who have stuck by us for so many 
years and have retained their tele- 
phones. It is my opinion that the 
service connection charge should be 
entirely abolished, if it is wrong. If 
it is right, it should never be elimi- 
nated for a short period. 
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With regard to rewarding em- 
ployes, that again seems rather out 
of place, for I believe that our em- 
ployes are enthusiastic enough and 
understand our positions in such a 
way that it is not necessary for them 
to anticipate any remuneration for 
the improvement or expansion of the 
service by gaining new stations. 

Here is an excerpt from our Mis- 
souri bulletin: 

Of the 54 exchanges in Missouri, it is 
noted that 29 showed gains for the 
month of April, 8 broke even, and 17 
showed losses. This would indicate 
that only slightly over one-half the ex- 
changes are actually applying them- 
selves. We know, and cannot be con- 
vinced otherwise, that business can be 
produced if we go out after it. 

We cannot sit at the desk and wish 
someone would come in and place an 
order for a telephone. That idea of 
telephony has been dead for 20 years, 
and if you still retain any such night- 
mares, then you are out of step with 
the times and had better wake up wer 
get out of the business. 

We can almost “spot” our towns and 
tell which are going to lose and those 
that will show a gain, just from the 
type of people in them. If this remark 
hits you, we are sorry but we mean 
business; and it is up to you to do 
something about it. Don’t let the other 
exchanges carry your load. 

Think how much better Missouri 
would have shown if all exchanges had 
done the same splendid job as those 29. 
Unless those exchanges showing losses 
this month or for the first four months 
of this year snap out of it this ensuing 
month, something is going to happen. 
Remember, you are on the spot! 

These remarks may sound harsh to 
one not connected with our compa- 
nies, but they may have been written 
by one of our district managers and 
they are in line with the general 
feeling of all our employes regarding 
the selling of stations and the collec- 
tion of revenues therefrom. 


“Local Commercial 
Operations” Important 


With regard to account No. 645, 
under the heading “Local Commer- 
cial Operations” and including reve- 
nue accounting and collecting, we 
come to the most important phase of 
the commercial activity of any tele- 
phone business. It would be absurd 
to create a large business by solicita- 
tion and then fail on collections. This 
subject, of course, has created as 
much comment and worry in the past 
few years as any single detail in con- 
nection with the telephone business. 
As a Missouri company, we have 
been fortunate in being able to main- 
tain an unusual collection record: 


During the year 1934 we collected, 
in the Missouri company as well as 
in the balance of our companies, 
slightly over 99.9 per cent of the cur- 
rent billing for the year. In doing 
this, we also showed a station gain of 
2.03 per cent, which, we believe, is 
in line with other major companies. 
For the first four months of 1935 we 
have collected 97.65 per cent, and are 
showing a station gain of approxi- 
mately 2 per cent. 

We, perhaps, are unusual in our 
position in not sending out bills to 
our Missouri subscribers except 
where they are specifically demanded. 
In a number of cases, such as county 
and federal bills, the statements must 
be notarized. It is, of course, neces- 
sary to forward them to the sub- 
scriber or party having charge of 
payments of this kind. We are mail- 
ing out bills in two of our towns due 
to the fact that a large number of 
our subscribers made specific re- 
quests that they receive their bills 
some time from the first to the 10th 
of the month. 

One Method of Handling 

Delinquent Subscribers 

In our Missouri division we mail 
a delinquent notice to every sub- 
scriber whose bill remains unpaid on 
the morning of the 15th. Unless ar- 
rangements are made or there are ex- 
tenuating circumstances such as ill- 
ness, absence from the city, or some- 
thing that would prevent a subscriber 
from taking care of the obligation, 
the line is cut off and a reconnection 
charge of $1 is collected before serv- 
ice is restored. 

To commence with, on the installa- 
tion of a telephone, we almost invari- 
ably have a fractional charge. If the 
telephone is installed prior to the 
20th of the month, only a fractional 
charge to the end of the month is 
collected. However, on a station in- 
stalled between the 20th and the first 
of the following month, the frac- 
tional charge and the full charge in 
advance for the following month are 
collected by the party taking the or- 
der or by the man installing the tele- 
phone, in addition to the service con- 
nection charge in both instances. 

Reverting to and discussing the 
method of collections and installa- 
tions, it is universally conceded that 
the past two years have changed the 
credit picture. Many parties who 
heretofore would be considered ex- 
cellent risks are now forced to estab- 
lish a cash deposit. 





There are several lines of business 
that are particularly careless about 
taking care of their obligations to a 
telephone company, and these particu- 
lar firms are generally large telephone 
users. I have in mind produce and 
commission companies, truck lines, 
and, in some instances, contractors, 
especially those engaged in highway 
work. 

We attempt to make each one of 
such organizations, or any local party 
for that matter (should it become 
necessary to do so), establish a cash 
deposit. As soon as that cash de- 
posit has been used up in toll charges, 
regardless of the period of the month 
in which this occurs, it is then neces- 
sary for the party to re-establish a 
like amount, or greater, at the re- 
quest and option of the telephone 
company. All of these precautions 
eliminate large final accounts. 

We have another plan that can be 
used in an exchange of any size, re- 
gardless of its accounting classifica- 
tion. When a party orders his tele- 
phone discontinued, the full amount 
of rental and tolls due is made out 
in statement form and handed to the 
man who disconnects and removes the 
telephone. 

If he is unable to collect this bill 
at the time, he immediately places 
all of the information regarding the 
attempt on the back of the bill, in 
order that at any time information 
may be desired on the final account, 
every step is recorded. 

It is universally true that people 
having their telephones removed ob- 
ject to paying the bill, being of the 
impression that they are always paid 
in advance. Taking such steps as 
placing the responsibility on the trou- 
bleman at the time of the disconnect 
will have a tendency to eliminate a 
lot of disconnects that lead nowhere 
and do not leave a good impression 
on the former subscriber. 


Rigid Commercial Practices 
Keep Subscribers in Line 


To prove that in our case sharp 
collection practices and careful selec- 
tion of prospects have been success- 
ful—our quarterly billing figure for 
all of our companies is approximately 
$260,000, and on April 20, 1935, we 
had outstanding in total accounts, 
both active and final, $2,127. In or- 
der to make such an excellent show- 
ing it is absolutely necessary that 
every employe understand that any 
action he might take in enforcing the 
collection regulations which he has 
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WOODCOCK, for 
years general 


Morrison’s Cove 


& Electric Co., since 
1929, when the properties of the 
former were purchased by the lat- 
ter company, died December 26 at 
his home in Martinsburg, Pa., at 
the age of 78. He had been ill for 
some time and had recently under- 
gone an operation in the Mercy 
Hospital, Altoona, Pa. 

Born and reared on a farm in 
Bedford county, Pa., he taught 
school for several years after com- 
pleting his Normal school course. 
In 1880 he engaged in the mercan- 
tile business in Waterside and in 
1903 he participated in the organ- 
ization of the Morrison’s Cove 
Citizens Telephone Co., Ltd., being 
elected director and secretary. 

A few months later the company 
was chartered under the laws of 


Telephone 





Obituary of James M. Woodcock 


AMES M. 
more than 30 
manager of the 
Telephone Co. of Martinsburg, Pa., 
and district manager of the United 


Pennsylvania, the name being 
changed to Morrison’s Cove Tele- 
phone Co. Mr. Woodcock, as sec- 
retary and general manager of the 
company for some 30 years, di- 
rected its operation and was large- 
ly responsible for its growth and 
expansion. 

In 1929 the company was pur- 
chased by the United Telephone & 
Electric Co., but the firm name re- 
mains unchanged. Since that time 
Mr. Woodcock had been retained 
as district manager for the com- 
pany. The Morrison’s Cove Tele- 
phone Co. now operates more than 
900 stations from its exchanges in 
Roaring Spring, Loysburg, Mar- 
tinsburg and Williamsburg. Its 
headquarters are now located in 
Roaring Spring. 

Mr. Woodcock was a member of 
the Independent Pioneer Tele- 
phone Association of the United 
States. He is survived by his sec- 
ond wife and seven children. 








sion in our business and can be one 
of profit, or one of expense if it is 
not properly and carefully handled. 


There are several good firms in 
this country which solicit advertising 
and arrange for the printing of di- 
rectories for telephone companies. 
We all know that they have been ma- 
terially successful, as have the com- 
panies for which they have done 
work. This directory advertising sit- 
uation is one that may cause more 
discussion in the near future because 
of antipathy in some sections by the 
press. 

Very recently in Iowa one of the 
telephone companies received a no- 
tice from the representatives of the 
press to the effect that resolutions 
had been passed at the state meeting 
seriously objecting to the soliciting 
of advertising for directories by tele- 
phone companies. Perhaps some of 
this objection could be eliminated if 
more of the directories were con- 
tracted for in the smaller towns. 

We have been very successful in 
building up what is considered, even 
by prominent directory people, a very 
fine business at good rates and, inci- 
dentally, a good return. In all cases 


we have let the printing to the local 
newspaper man and have given him 
an opportunity to make some money, 
insisting, however, that his work be 
comparable to any which we might 
ey in competition. 
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We have incorporated into our di- 
rectory instructions the size and style 
of type, the prices for the advertising 
space in our commercial instructions ; 
and, in addition to this, we have ar- 
ranged with our district managers to 
assist our local managers in soliciting 
the advertising. 

We have given a 20 per cent dis- 
count for cash, and 95 per cent of our 
advertisers have taken advantage of 
the discount. The reasons are obvi- 
ous and the results are remarkable. 
We have no final accounts of tran- 
sient professional men on directory 
advertising. Where our people so- 
licit the business as they do, it gives 
them an opportunity to contact the 
subscribers in another manner than 
by going to their offices or places of 
business on trouble, or by meeting 
the subscribers socially. 

It is doubtful that we shall ever 
return to the era of basking in the 
sunshine at the wire chief’s or man- 
ager’s desk, waiting for subscribers 
to force business upon us. It is my 
opinion that no one can do a job as 
well as the experienced telephone 
man, regardless of exceptional cases 
which have recently been recorded. 

I can understand the practicability 
of employing a salesman in a very 
large exchange, but it does not seem 
that a man would have sufficient in- 
formation to carry out such a posi- 
tion in the average-sized exchange 


such as we have in the state of Mis- 
souri. In the metropolitan districts 
salesmen, of course, can be trained 
by intensive application, but where 
is the telephone company in a smal] 
town that can use anyone who is not 
capable of doing all kinds of work? 
After all, the commercial part of 
the telephone business is of great im- 
portance and we must be prepared t 
get in step with the new require- 
ments (regardless of what our fee!- 
ings may be) and change the com- 
mercial practices from the old to the 
new. 
vv 


Predicts Television, Radio 
Over Telephone Lines 


I. K. Weber, managing editor of the 
Popular Mechanics magazine, thinks 
that television, and quite likely futur: 
radio, will be furnished to the consume? 
by the telephone company. A list of 
programs, either visual or audible, to- 
gether with complete description of the 
programs and the time of day each num- 
ber can be heard will be circulated. 
Then all subscribers have to do is to call 
or dial a certain number and that pro- 
gram selected will come to them over 
the telephone lines. 

“Probably 
rent you 


the telephone people will 
receivers for both radio and 
television,’ comments the Chicago Daily 
News concerning it. “Tests already 
have been made quietly in some cities. 

“Should such a thing come to pass it 
would lead to some interesting develop- 
ments. In the first place, the present 
manner of judging the popularity of 
radio programs is through fan mail and 
certain listeners. Such a 
method may show figures far from the 
actual truth. But if you had to tune-in 
a program through the telephone com- 
pany, then a very definite record of pro- 
grams could be kept. 


surveys of 


There would be no guesswork as to 
which programs and which times of the 
day and which styles of entertainment 
are popular. It would all show in ac- 


tual record. And that might change 
some of our present ideas regarding 
what is and what is not popular. 


Whether or not it comes to pass, it is 
still an interesting idea.” 

To telephone 
new 


this is no 
Independent 
in program serv- 
ices in the late ’20s and they learned 
considerable of the possibilities of that 
type of service. The depression de- 
creased the number of subscribers, so 
interest in this by-product has lagged. It 
was revived something over a year ago 
with “broadcast” programs over rural 
party lines as part of the efforts to 
bring back subscribers. 


companies 
idea. A number of 
companies pioneered 
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Here and There in the Telephone Field 


Chicago Tribune “Golden 
Voice” Competition 
Another “Golden Voice Want Ad-Viser 
Competition” will be held by the Chi- 
cago Daily Tribune on January 22 over 
radio station WGN for the purpose of 
selecting three new members for its tele- 
phone ad-taking staff. The 

similar to one conducted last August. 
Each of the 12 girls selected from 
written applications to participate in the 
Golden Voice” competition will 
receive $25 in cash, while the three win- 
ners of the competition will, in addition 
e offered full-time positions as mem- 
bers of the Tribune’s telephone staff of 
want ad-visers, commencing January 27. 
The winners in this contest 
selected they 
that are easily 
pleasant to hear; 


contest is 


radio 


will be 
because have telephone 
understood and 
because they 
charm and personality, tact and intelli- 
because they grasp facts quickly 
and have 


voices 


have 


gence; 


good understanding of an- 


other's viewpoint; and because they 
know the value of time. 

Applicants are requested to tell in 
100 words or less why they would like 
to join the advertising staff of the Chi- 
cago Tribune. From 


these letters a 


ommittee of judges selects candidates 
for preliminary interviews, as a result 
of which candidates for the radio com- 
petition will be selected. 

The 12 
ontest 


girls selected for the radio 
will be asked to read short an- 
houncements or to similar 


tests to be decided by the judges. 


voice 


The 


pass 


Be No 
LONG DISTANC 
hight RATES. 











Christmas Morning 
in the Telephone 
Office in Geneseo, 


lll., Showing Christ- 
mas Presents, In- 
cluding Many Boxes 
of Candy Contrib- 
uted by Appreciative 
Telephone Patrons of 
the Geneseo Co-Op- 


erative Telephone Co. 


radio audience will be invited to vote on 
the candidates’ voices and the audience 
vote will be taken into consideration in 
deciding the winners. The participants 


will be identified by fictitious names. 
Entries in the contest closed Janu- 
ary 10. 


_ 
30-Day Sales Campaign 
Nets 1,005 New Stations 


Revised figures supplied 
Commercial Superintendent H. F. Mc- 
Culla, of the Lincoln (Neb.) Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., show that the 30-day 
sales campaign that ended December 14 
resulted in adding 1,005 
whereas the quota 
addition there were 836 


by General 


new stations, 
was only 532. In 


miscellaneous 









Telephone Subscribers Calling at the Marysville, Kans., Exchange of the 
United Telephone Co., of Abilene, Are Reminded by Means of a Novel Pub- 


licity Stunt, That Long Distance Night Rates Begin at 7 o’clock. 


In the 


Large Sign in the Business Office, Which Reads “Now Low Long Distance 

Night Rates Begin at 7 P. M. Instead of 8:30 as Formerly,” an Arrow and a 

Bright Red Ribbon Directs One’s Gaze to the Numeral Seven on the Clock 
Around Which a Ring Has Been Painted in Red. 
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$3,000 collected from 
past-due final accounts 

The Lincoln district sold 232 per cent 
of its quota, Beatrice 217 per cent, York 
192 per cent, Hastings 182 per cent and 
Lincoln zone 139 per cent. The outstand- 
ing success 


sales and 


nearly 


achieved. by the 
which 
quota 420 per cent, with Gordon Eno of 
that district 


was 
Stromsburg area, oversold its 
leading all employes. 


+ 
Company Uniforms for 
Employes Contacting Public 


The Northern Ohio Telephone Co., 
with headquarters at Bellevue, has 
adopted a uniform for employes 
come in direct contact with the public 


who 
through calling at residences or 
of business. 

The uniforms, of dark gray broadcloth 
with leggings and caps, serve identifica- 


places 


tion purposes as well as creating a favor- 
able public opinion of the company in 
regard to neatness and efficiency. 

vy 


Fairfield, Iowa, Operator 


Saves Lives of Two Persons 
Without the 


speedy 


resourcefulness and 
cooperation of the operator of 
the Iowa State Telephone Co., at Fair- 
field, Iowa, Mrs. Chas. W. Robinson and 
her 13-year-old daughter, Naomi, would 
probably have succumbed to poisoning 
from monoxide gas which escaped from 
the electric light plant in the basement 
of their home on December 27. 
Hearing her mother fall to the floor, 
Naomi first hurried to her side and, find- 
ing her unconscious, attempted to sum- 
mon help over the telephone. She tried 
to call her father and brother, as well 
as a neighbor, but before she had 
reached her parties she was overcome 
by the gas and fell to the floor, leaving 
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the telephone receiver dangling by the 
cord. 

Before 12 minutes had elapsed, the 
operator had located the father, who 
was doing some plumbing work for the 
CCC camp, and the son who was em- 
ployed by the Fairfield Shell gasoline 
station. Hurrying by automobile to 
their home, six miles east of town (and 
followed quickly by a physician) they 
found Mrs. Robinson and Naomi uncon- 
scious. The monoxide victims quickly 
responded to treatment, although the 
physician declared that five minutes 
more in the gas-filled house would have 
brought certain death. 

vyv 


Woman’s Tears Puts 


Line Out of Service 
An original cause of substation trou- 
ble reported by George Hildebrand, of 
Findlay, Ohio, is related in a recent 
of the Ohio Bell. Answering a 
trouble call, Plantman Hildebrand found 
that the subscriber’s handset had been 
put out of service by a wet cord. Since 
the instrument was some distance from 
a window and he could detect 
the usual sources of dampness, he was 
at first at a 
trouble. 
After conversing with the housewife 
he learned the cause of the trouble. The 
family having recently been transferred 


issue 


none of 


loss to account for the 


to Findlay from a distant city, the 
housewife received a long-distance call 
from friends in her former home-town. 
Several other friends at the distant 
point joined in the conversation, and 
at its conclusion she was so overcome 
by homesickness that she had ‘a good 


cry.” Tears flowed so freely that the 
telephone cord became soaked and ser- 
vice was soon disrupted. 

~~ = 


Advertisements Tie Up 
Telephone Numbers 


A new and exclusive telephone serv- 
ice, whereby readers of advertisements 
in the Hearst magazines may obtain the 
names of local dealers handling nation- 
ally advertised products, has 
nounced by Earle H. McHugh, general 
advertising director. 

Under this plan, the reader whose in- 
terest has been aroused by any adver- 
tisement bearing the insignia of the 
service, will find listed in the editorial 
page of every issue of each publication, 
local telephone numbers in 82 of the 
country’s largest cities. 

vy 
Clock-Stroke Signal Gives 
Information to Calling Party 

Telephone subscribers in Vienna, Aus- 
tria, are having installed a device which, 
by means of clock-stroke signals in- 
forms the calling subscriber at what 


been an- 
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hour of the morning or afternoon the 
called party will return, in the event 
that he is not at home or in his office 
when the telephone rings. Information 
relative to this device is contained in a 
recent report of United States Assist- 
ant Commercial Attache Leys A. France 
of Vienna. 

Calling subscribers are informed by 
the usual no answer signal when the 
person called is either absent or unable 
to come to the telephone. After this 
signal has been received, the calling 
party hears bell strokes which, accord- 
ing to the number, advise him when the 
party called will be able to answer the 
telephone. The morning hours are 
given by single strokes and the after- 
noon hours by double strokes. For in- 
stance, eight single strokes indicate that 
the person called may be reached at 8 
o’clock in the morning, while five double 
strokes indicate that he will be home at 
5 in the afterngon. 

The clock-stroke signal is produced by 
a so-called “return advisor.” Its opera- 
tion is simple and the whole service, in 
addition to an installation fee of 
schillings (schilling equals about $0.185) 
costs only 2.30 schillings per month. All 
telephone numbers equipped with this 
device will be so indicated in future tel- 
ephone directories. The sale of this de- 
vice is in the hands of a private firm, 
Telephon-Ruckkunftnelder G. m. b. H., 
which has a working arrangement with 
the telephone company. 

vy 


Economic Forces Stronger 


Than Law in Recovery 
Frank H. Woods, president of the 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Lincoln, Neb., and an executive in a 
number of other industries, is back after 
a business trip to London, Paris and 
Berlin. In London, where Mr. Woods 
spent two weeks, conventions were held 
of the representatives of business organ- 
izations, of which the Addressograph 
was one. Mr. Woods, who is 
chairman of the board of that company, 
the business of the company in 
England is the best in its history. 


— 
2.40 


company 
says 


Business was found good in England; 
slow in France, due to probability of de- 
flation of the franc; and a tremendous 
amount of building and other forms of 
constructional activities in Berlin. 

Germany seems content with Hitler's 
regime. He is not permitting capital to 
leave the country, even though this in- 
cludes defaulting in many of its obliga- 
tions. The money is being spent for in- 
development, especial attention 
being paid just now to healing agricul- 
ture. 

Mr. Woods returns convinced that eco- 
nomic forces continue to be the most 
powerful the world around, stronger 
than law. “There doesn’t seem to be 


ternal 


anything government can do to stop de. 
pression or to keep recovery from com- 
ing,” he added. 

Better government will come only 
when this country follows England’s ex- 
ample in training men for public posi- 





FRANK H. 
Neb., President of Lincoln Telephone 


WOODS, of Lincoln, 


& Telegraph Co., After Business 
Trip Abroad, Sees Many Favorable 
Signs in the Business Skies. 


tions, and then putting them into public 
positions, instead of adhering to the old 
policy of using public offices to reward 
party workers or contributors. Making 
the right of citizenship harder to secure 
would help the other angle of the prob- 
lem. 

Mr. Woods looks for good results from 
the Nebraska experiment of a one-house 
legislature, for his observation is that 
legislative bodies have grown too large. 
He also found considerable to admire in 
Hitler’s program in Germany of physical 
education and control 
as to bar the unfit. 

While the campaign of 1936 in this 
country is certain to be bitter, Mr. 
Woods is of the opinion that it will 
make little difference in the recovery 
now under way. Business is definitely 
on the upgrade, and the situation con- 
tains many elements of continued 


of marriages so 


im- 
provement. 


ie 


Bell System Gains 
461,156 Stations in 1935 


The Bell System, it was announced on 
January 7, had a net gain of 47,848 sta- 
tions in December, which compares with 


a gain of 41,146 stations in December, 
1934. 
For the 12 months of 1935 the net 


gain of the Bell System companies was 
461,156 telephones. This compares with 
a net gain for the year 1934 of 298,000 
telephones. 
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Plant 


Men 


Talk Things Over 


The Uneventful Life 


of a Trouble-Shooter 
By Doc 

The first trucks we had for telephone 
work, and I believe the first ever used 
for this purpose, were the old high- 
wheeled Internationals. There was a lot 
of rivalry between the Ford and the 
International companies at that time. 
The Ford advertised that its truck 
could go any place a team and wagon 
could go, and the International came 
back that its truck could go any place 
where there were two tracks, meaning 
evidently that high centers would not 
bother them. 

One day I was traveling with a con- 
struction gang on one of these trucks, 
and we attempted to cross a deep ditch. 
When the front wheels struck bottom, 
they stayed there and the rear 
moved forward, forming a four-wheel 
huddle. It took the rest of that day to 
get the truck out of the ditch, overhaul 
it and load up again. 

Our district plant chief bought a 
steam car to cover his district in and 
thought that he had the last word in 
transportation. He was showing it off 
on the first trip around and took our 
for a ride. Everything went 
well until the safety valve stuck. The 
pressure went far above the 
safety point and there was nothing he 
could do to lower it, try as he might. 

Finally in desperation he turned out 
the fire and drove madly down the road 
until the steam pressure was lowered, 
when he stopped—and our foreman 
walked back to where we were work- 
ing, swearing that never again would 
he risk being blowed to kingdom come 
in that contraption. 

One of the most amusing automobile 
incidents I have ever experienced was 
a green driver trying to get a telephone 
trouble car into a garage. When cars 
first came out we usually built a com- 
bination storeroom and garage in the 
pole yard. This building was con- 
structed of corrugated iron with a cin- 
der floor. Bins for material were along 
the sides with space left in the center 
for the car. There were large swinging 
doors on one end to permit its entrance. 
chap was a new driver and 
seared of the car, although he would not 
admit it. He drove in the garage rather 
fast and intended to slam on the foot 
brake, but in his haste got his foot on 
the old Ford reverse pedal instead. The 
‘ar trembled and the gears ground— 


ones 


foreman 


steam 


This 
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and it came right back out again. This 
happened twice and then he yelled, 
“When I get her inside again, slam the 
doors quick.” 

The old-time cars of all makes were 
temperamental and generally hard to 
start, at their best. The poor grade of 
gasoline probably had something to do 
with it, and I remember many a blister 
raised on my hands from spinning a 
crank on a hot day. The old _ coils 
mounted on the dash had a habit of 
getting wet with the first few drops of 


Hardwood Wrapping-Paper 


Spools, Placed Properly, Fa- 


cilitates the Handling of 


Stepladders. 


rain and stalling the car. The automo- 
bile manufacturers advertised one-man 
tops, but it generally took about four 
good men to raise or lower one. 

I have driven automobiles many hun- 
dreds of thousands of miles since, but 
I believe the most exciting ride I ever 
took was on a dark, stormy night when 
the entire toll lead connecting two fair- 
sized cities went out like a light. I was 
ordered out in the Ford, despite the 
heavy rain, lightning and wind. 

Just out of town I found a stretch of 
several miles where the road was 
freshly-graded, and slow-going in low 
gear was a problem. We put on chains 
and part of the time the chap with me 
would get out and hold a lantern while 
I skidded along the muddy edge of a 
newly-made fill of loose dirt. 

The spluttering carbide lights would 
not give sufficient light for driving in a 
tight place. Sometimes we would leave 
the road and, by tearing down fences, 
travel for a mile or so in a pasture, 
which was much easier going than the 
road. About 12 miles out we found the 
trouble, which was caused by a sheet- 
iron roof blowing off a nearby barn and 
slicing every wire in the lead, not unlike 
the slice of a giant’s sword. 

We had several coils of twisted-pair 





wire with us and soon had the top cross- 
arm, which carried press wires, work- 
ing. By working hard all night in the 
rain, we had everything working by 
daylight, even to a couple of rural lines 
on brackets. 

We then plowed back to town and 
thoroughly enjoyed a big breakfast 
This was just one of numerous cases 
where the early automobile, in spite of 
its numerous imperfections, served us 
well in time of trouble. 

vy 


Useful Ideas: Handles 
for Step Ladders 


There is nothing more unhandy to get 
hold of, in order to shift or move it 
about, than the common, light steplad- 
der, so frequently used as part of the 





This 


service truck equipment. 
ticularly true when walk planks are laid 
across the steps of a pair of the step- 
ladders. 

To facilitate the handling of such lad- 


is par- 


ders, procure two common hardwood 
wrapping paper core spools and attach 
them, by means of fairly long screws, 
underneath one of the steps and to one 
side of the ladder, as shown in the ac- 
companying illustration. 

It will be found that the taper of these 
spools makes them easy to grip in the 
normal reaching and holding positions 
of the hands. Being made of hardwood, 
the blocks will not split when a suffi- 
cient number of screws are run through 
the step and side of the ladder to at- 
tach to them securely. 

Metal handles for use in moving a step- 
ladder about are, of course, out of the 
question. 

vy 


“I Wonder Why” of 
a Telephone Engineer 


3y Ray BLarIn 
I wonder why a greater effort is not 


made to insure proper soldering of 
jumpers on the average small main 
frame? 


Most large frames are properly main- 
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tained and jumpers all well-soldered, al- 
though I will wager that an inspection 
of many small main frames will disclose 
the sad fact that the majority of them 
are carelessly maintained. 

One common fault is to remove a dead 
jumper wire without the aid of a hot 
soldering iron, by merely clipping the 
wire close to the punching. Then later 
when a new jumper is run from this 
pair the new wire is merely wrapped 
around the punching, which may be 
called anything except a neat job. 

If this crude connection is not sol- 
dered, noise will probably result; and 
even though it is soldered, a large, ugly 
joint will be the result. I have found 
punchings where four or five jumpers 
have been wrapped and soldered with- 
out a thorough cleaning of the punch- 
ing. Of course, such things never hap- 
pen in a well-supervised and maintained 
exchange. 

It must be realized, however, that it 
is a most difficult task for a combina- 
tion man in a small exchange to always 
care for the main frame properly. When 
an installation is made, this man is us- 
ually in a big rush; and when he runs 
the jumper, if a soldering iron is not 
handy he will probably let the connec- 
tion go and promise himself that he will 
solder it later, though this promise is so 
easy to forget. 

We have found that the best way to 
insure proper maintenance of a small 
main frame without close supervision, 
is to have all tools, necessary to perform 
good work, conveniently located. First 
provide an alternating current outlet on 
the main frame itself so that long both- 
ersome extension cords need not be used. 
Then obtain a good electric soldering 
iron and provide a safe holder for it 
mounted permanently on the main 
frame. Then it is always most neces- 
sary that a supply of good rosin core 
solder be on hand at all times. 

To provide all of this, we have con- 
structed a neat combination fixture 
which is fastened to the main frame 
with two small bolts. This soldering 
iron holder is constructed of large 
mesh screen, which provides adequate 
protection from the hot iron for work- 
men and does not conduct heat away 
from the iron as do some holders. This 
holder is open at both ends, to pro- 
vide convenient entrance of the solder- 
ing iron when working from either 
side of the frame. 

To provide proper clearance for the 
holder and place it in a convenient 
position, it is mounted on a small 
metal tray, about three inches wide, 
which is provided with four compart- 
ments and separates the holder from 
the bar on which it is mounted. These 
compartments are utilized to hold good 
and defective protector blocks and heat 
coils. 
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Directly below the tray is mounted 
a holder for a standard spool of rosin 
core solder. Metal loops are attached 
to each end of the tray to provide con- 
venient holders for heat-coil pliers or 
long-nose and diagonal pliers. 

This fixture provides a convenient 
arrangement for all the tools and ma- 
terial required to properly maintain a 
small main frame. We are of the opin- 
ion that all telephone exchanges, no 
matter how small, should possess at 
least two good electric soldering irons 
—one for exclusive use in the central 
office and one for scattered jobs. 

The most convenient location for the 
one assigned to the use of the central 
office, we believe, is in the holder on 





Side and End Views of Main Frame Tool 
and Material—Holding Unit. 


the main frame where it is convenient 


and easy to locate at all times. With 
this simple arrangement even the 
hardworking combination man _. will 


have difficulty finding a legitimate ex- 
cuse for neglecting to solder all main 
frame jumpers promptly and properly. 
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Safety-First Suggestions 
for Use in Plant Work 


Accident prevention is one of the 
duties—in fact, the first duty—of every 
employe, supervisor, as well as individ- 
ual worker. About 75 per cent of all 
accidents are due to the failure of the 
individual to take ordinary precautions 
which he admits are necessary for his 
protection but which, in an unguarded 
moment, he thoughtlessly overlooks. 

If each of us will cooperate in making 
the day-to-day job absolutely safe, much 
needless suffering will be avoided. Re- 
sponsibility for the elimination of acci- 
dents is mutual. Each individual should 
be careful in his work to protect him- 
self and his associates from injury. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed 
on the duty of the foreman, or the per- 
son in charge, to his men. He can do 
more than anyone else in making the 
job safe. He should see that those 


working with him understand his plans. 
He should employ 


only careful men 





who are mentally and physically fit to 
perform the work. 

He should keep a_ properly-equipped 
first-aid kit on the job and teach the 
men how to treat 
avoid infection. 


minor injuries to 
Defective tools should 
be removed from service and repaired 
promptly or marked “defective.” All 
edged when not in use, should 
be kept in specially-provided places. 

In carrying pike poles there should 
be a rubber hose fitted tightly over the 
spike to prevent accidents. Personal 
supervision should be given to the part 
of the work where 
likely to occur. 

Before starting a job be sure to make 
certain that you have proper tools and 
material and sufficient help; also that 
proper safeguards are used to protect 
the public and employes 

Respect the foreman’s instructions as 
to safety, as well as to work. Accidents 
are costly. Both you and the company 
lose. The best safety device known is 
a careful man. 

WINNSBORO, S. C. 

vy 


Michigan Bell Drivers 
Have Good Safety Record 


In Detroit, Mich., 121 drivers of the 
Michigan Bell Telephone Co. have gone 
five years or more without a single traf- 
fic accident. Telephone company plant 
drivers have not been involved in a seri- 
ous accident in the 6% years during 
which the “safe driving” records of the 
Detroit Industrial Safety Council have 
been maintained. No one has been 
killed, and no one seriously injured. 

Of the 330 drivers employed by the 
company’s plant department in Detroit, 
94 per cent have not had an accident in 
six months. 

The records of the Safety Council 
show that the entire body of telephone 
company plant drivers in Detroit has 
had a four-year record of only 6.4 acci- 
dents per 100,000 driving hours, a better 
record than the average for the entire 
membership of commercial drivers in 
the council. 

These points were brought out at a 
recent luncheon to 121 drivers of the 
company’s Detroit plant department. 


tools, 


accidents are most 
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Some Telephone Things 
I Didn’t Know Until Now 


By OscAR WILL TELL 

That a non-directional microphone for 
broadcasting purposes is now available. 
It should be a great pal of the new non- 
positional transmitter of telephone fame. 

That vacuum tubes of only one-watt 
capacity are needed to receive telephone 
messages from across the Pacific Ocean, 
but 10,000-watt tubes are required to 
transmit. 
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Experience Changes Utility 


Commissioner's Previous Ideas. 


AILWAY Commissioner W M. 
R Maupin, after one year’s service 
the Nebraska regulatory body, con- 
es that he has been disillusioned of 
number of ideas he had before he be- 
me a member. He tells about his ex- 
rience at length in an article in Pub- 

Utilities Fortnightly. 

Being a political job, the average can- 
idate, he says, starts out by catering to 

at always-existing majority of voters 

) believe that whatever is, is wrong. 

candidate promises “to rip hell” out 

publie utilities, reduce rates, force ex- 

nsions and cut salaries of utility offi- 
cials to section-hand wage standards. 

When and if elected,” he writes, “he 

akes the astounding discovery that he 
cannot reduce rates on his own motion; 
that he sits in a judicial capacity, and 

ust make decisions according to the 
evidence; that commission decisions are 
subject to appeal to the courts; that the 
utilities have rights which must be re- 
spected and safeguarded, and that the 
publie’s demands are often unreasonable. 

The result is that when he gets set- 
tled in the harness and is unable to 
carry out his campaign pledges, the un- 
easoning element of the public charges 
him with having become the tool of the 
tilities he once denounced.” 

Mr. Maupin cites two instances from 
his own experience. In one, complaint 
had been made that the rates of one of 
the smaller telephone companies were 
too high and a demand was made that a 
reduction of 25 cents on residence and 
75 eents on business telephones be or- 
lered. The hearing disclosed that even 

the rates existing, the company had 
paid no dividends for six years, that it 
had set up an insufficient depreciation 
eserve, and that the reduction de- 

anded would force it into bankruptcy. 

All this was shown to the applicants 

figures that no one disputed; yet 
vhen the application was denied, the 
atrons through numerous newspapers 
n the company zone denounced the com- 
issioners as tools of the interests. 

Not long before, the commission had 
secured a reduction in railroad rates 
hat benefited that community by a 
greater sum annually than the revenues 
f the company—and not a single letter 
f appreciation was received by the com- 
nission. In one railroad case the com- 
nission secured a reduction of grain 
riffs that saved the state a million dol- 
irs a year, and nobody commended it. 
nstead a bill was introduced in the 
gislature, as was usual, to abolish the 
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commission, on the theory that it was 
not protecting public interests. 

During the last eight months the com- 
mission has reduced more than 300 rail- 
road freight rates amid the silence of 
the people; but refuse, Mr. Maupin adds, 
a reduction of 10 or 15 cents in a tele- 
phone rate and then listen! 

The other instance to which he re- 
ferred was at a hearing held on the 
application of a railroad company to 
abandon part of its train service. More 
than 50 persons appeared to protest 
and demanded that the service be re- 
tained for their convenience. 

Private investigation disclosed that 
all but two or three had come to the 
place of hearing in their own automo- 
biles instead of the train they sought to 
have retained for their convenience. 
When the application was approved the 
commission was sharply criticized. 

Four-fifths of the commission’s trou- 
bles would disappear, in Mr. Maupin’s 
opinion, if the people were educated to 
understand that an honest ecommission- 
er’s duty is as much to protect the hon- 
est public utility from the unjust de- 
mands of the public as it is to protect 
the public against unjust exactions of 
utilities. 

If, in addition, there were better means 
provided for informing the public as 
to the “why” of every decision, since 
the newspapers can print only meagre 
summaries, the situation would be well 
on the way to solution. As it is, it 
constitutes a failure to show the public 
the difference between the commissioner 
who honestly and faithfully endeavored 
to give a square deal to everybody, and 
the palavering politician who seeks to 
curry political favor by appealing to 
prejudice and ignorance. He concludes: 

“In my humble judgment, after a 
brief experience as a utility commis- 
sioner, every state utility commission 
should establish an honestly conducted 
publicity department—not to advance 
the interests politically of the individual 
commissioners, but to inform the public 
of what the commission is actually do- 
ing, and why, to protect the public from 
unjust discrimination and the utilities 
from the unwarranted attacks of de- 
signing politicians. 

“My political experience—and I have 
had a bit—leads me to the conclusion 
that most utility lobbies appearing at 
legislative sessions are there to keep 
designing politicians from putting some- 
thing over on them, not to put some- 
thing over on the public.” 





THIS NEW CABLE TERMINAL DEVELOPMENT 
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Offers 
You 


Increased con- 
venience for 
your cable splic- 
er and lineman. 


Every assurance 
of long "Termi- 
nal Life.” 


Something new 
without adding 
more mainten- 
ance items to 
your stock lists. 


More modern 
equipment at 
no extra cost. 
Write for fur- 
ther information 
or a sample. 


Reliable 
Electric 
Company 
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Commission 


And Court’'News 


FCC Hears Commercial 


Possibilities of Coaxial Cable 

The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion on January 6 overruled the plea of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. that testimony as to possible com- 
mercial be excluded 
hearing on the proposed experimental 
installation of a coaxial cable between 
New York and Philadelphia. 

The commission originally granted to 
the A. T. & T. Co. authority to lay the 
cable, but stipulated that it 
made available to others for experi- 
mental purposes. The company asked a 
rehearing, which was granted. 

After overruling the objections to tes- 
timony regarding the cable’s commercial 
uses, the commission heard evidence on 
this point. The A. T. & T. Co. was 
joined by the Western Union and Pos- 
tal Telegraph in entering objections to 
the decision. 


uses from the 


must be 
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Los Angeles Rate System 
Attacked in City’s Brief 

Like Topsy, the present system of 
spreading telephone rates in Southern 
California “just growed,” according to 
the Los Angeles (Calif.) Times which re- 
ported the filing of a brief with the Cali- 
fornia Railroad Commission on Decem- 
ber 14 by Carl I. Wheat, public utilities 
counsel for Los Angeles, in the city’s 
fight for lower telephone rates in Los 
Angeles. 

Demanding a planned spread of rates, 
Attorney Wheat renewed his plea for a 
readjustment of tariffs that will reduce 
the telephone bills of Los Angeles cus- 
tomers of the Southern California Tele- 
phone Co. by $1,500,000 a year. 

Referring to the fact that the 80 ex- 
changes of the company outside the Los 
Angeles exchange are operating at a 
loss, Attorney Wheat declares the out- 
side exchanges are saddled on the local 
exchange. 

“If these 80 outside exchanges were 
today earning a return of 6 per cent, 
defendant’s system earnings would be 
greater than they now are by more than 
the minimum Los Angeles exchange rate 
reduction of $1,500,000 per annum de- 
manded by this record,” the city’s brief 
asserts. 


vy 
Asks Resignation of 


Kentucky Commissioners 
Governor A. B. Chandler of Kentucky 
has asked for the resignations of the 
members of the state public service com- 
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mission. This is in line with the gov- 
ernor’s plan to reorganize the govern- 
ment of the state, with a view to de- 
creasing the payroll of the state. 

The Kentucky governor, on December 
17, took the first step in his plan to re- 
organize the state government when he 
asked for the resignation of hundreds 
of men who make up the numerous 
boards and commissions or who hold 
executive positions under the boards and 
commissions. 

His program includes the immediate 
curtailment of practically all activity in 
the state highway department; the im- 
mediate acceptance of resignations in 
the state highway department and the 
state tax commission; and the state pub- 
lic service commission; and slower re- 
organization of the other departments. 


~~ ww 
Handset Rules Changed 
in New Rate Schedule 


Installation of handset telephones in 
all places where coinbox sets are now 
used will be permitted for the first time 
in all exchanges of the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. as a result of a rate schedule 





Answers to the Traffic 
Questions on Page 9 


1. The following classes of col- 
lect calls require an IN 
ticket: 

(a) Collect calls to coin- 
box stations. 

Collect calls which the 

calling station asks to 

have charged to a third 
station. 

(ce) Collect calls on which 
the called station ac- 
cepts the charge but 
wishes the charge 
transferred to a third 
telephone. 

Because it is the most effi- 

cient method of handling 

toll calls both from the cus- 
tomer and the company’s 
standpoint. 

3. According to the latest tele- 
phone and telegraph statis- 
tics of the world, there are 
32,495,855 telephones. These 
figures were issued by the 
American Telephone & Tele- 

graph Co., March 15, 1935. 

Yes, whenever possible. 

Say, for example, “Collect, | 

1234.” 
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revision on file with the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission, it was announced 
December 27. The same schedule pro- 
vides for the elimination of charges for 
changing the type of telephone equip- 
ment in most cases. 

Charges for taking out a handset and 
installing in its place the ordinary equip- 
ment, or vice versa, will be eliminated 
when the rates of the two types of equip- 
ment differ. The charge in the city of 
Chicago for such changes has been $1.50, 
while in most of the suburbs it has been 
$1.25. The 25-cent monthly additional 
charge for the handsets will be contin- 
ued in all installations for the first three 
years of continuous service. 


vy 
Central West Public 


Service Co. Reorganization 
The final hearing on the reorganiza- 
tion of the Central West Public Service 
Co. was to be held on January 11 in 
Wilmington, Dela., before Federal Judge 
John P. Nields of the United States Dis- 
trict Court of Delaware. Much opposi- 
tion to the plan of reorganization is not 
anticipated as some minor compromises 
have been effected since the 
drafting of the plan. 

If the plan of reorganization is ap- 
proved, the company will leave the field 
of holding companies as defined by the 
Public Utility Holding Company Act and 
become an operating company outside of 
the scope of the act. 

With the exception of its investment 
of the Iowa-Illinois Telephone Co., the 
proposed new company will have no sub- 
sidiaries but will directly own and op- 
erate its telephone and other public util- 
ity properties in Iowa, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Virginia, and West Vir- 
ginia. 

The new company also will own the 
combined office and warehouse in Omaha, 
Neb., all of which will be subject to a 
new first mortgage under which new 
first mortgage 5 per cent bonds would 
be issued pursuant to the plan of re- 
organization. The contemplated new 
name of the company is Central & South- 
east Service Co. 


original 


vv 
Georgia Injunction Hearing 
to Be Re-Assgined 
Continuation of a hearing of an in- 
junction suit by the Southern Bell Tele- 


phone & Telegraph Co. against the 
Georgia Public Service Commission 


seeking to restore telephone rates to the 
1933 level which was set for Saturday, 
December 21, has been taken off the cal- 
endar for re-assignment. 

The case, heard by a three-judge Fed- 
eral court December 1 and continued 
until December 21, was set for re-assign- 
ment by agreement of counsel for both 
sides, John Dean Steward, clerk of the 
Federal court announced. 
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Two years ago when the commission 
issued an order reducing telephone rates 
in Georgia, the telephone company peti- 
tioned for a temporary injunction to 
keep the order from going into effect, a 
three-judge federal court denied it, and 
provided that a “‘test period” should fur- 
ni data for final determination of the 
cas 

The telephone company, in its plead- 
ings, attacked methods employed by the 
commission in arriving at a valuation 
of its property. Counsel for the com- 
pany said December 1 that at the next 
hearing it would proceed with an in- 
quiry to determine whether the 
pany was denied “due process of law” 
by the commission’s methods. If that 
failed it would ask a hearing on whether 
1933 


com- 


rates fixed by the commission in 
“confiscation” of the 
pany’s property. 


amount to com- 


vy 
Sales Tax on Telephone 
Bills Challenged 


The right of a telephone company to 
collect the state 1 per cent 
sales tax for service rendered a state de- 
partment was challenged on December 
13 by Attorney General Roy McKittrick 
in an injunction suit filed in the Cole 
County Circuit Court. 

He alleged the Capital City Telephone 
Co. of Jefferson City, Mo., had threat- 
ened to discontinue on December 21 tele- 
phone service to his department for re- 
fusal to pay the tax on bills for the 
months of September, October and No- 
vember. 

Mr. McKittrick said he had not de- 
clined to approve payment of the bills 
for service rendered, but had refused to 
payment of the tax on the 
ground that the state was not liable for 
payment of the tax and asked the court 
to issue an order restraining the com- 
pany from terminating the service pend- 
ing settlement of the suit. 

The court granted the temporary in- 
junction 


Missouri 


approve 


against the company and set 

down the hearing for February 3. 
vy 

Injunction Restrains 


Louisville, Ky., Rate Cut 
On December 30 the Southern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. obtained an 
order from Circuit Judge Field, of 
Louisville, Ky., temporarily restraining 
the city from enforcing its ordinance 
reducing telephone rates, effective Janu- 
ary 1. The company was directed to 
impound the difference in the present 
rates and those ordered by the city coun- 
cil, pending final disposition of the case. 
The injunction was granted until Janu- 
ary 7 when a hearing was expected to be 
held before one of the chancellors. 
Mayor Miller, of Louisville, led the 
fight for impoundment, which was re- 
sisted by John C. Doolan of counsel for 
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the company, who wanted to post a | 
bond to guarantee refund of the excess 
in the event the city wins its fight for | 
lower rates. Mayor Miller said that 
since the company collected its rates in 
advance, it was not entitled to the use| 
of the excess. | 
Expressing agreement, Judge Field 
said he would incorporate in the order | 
instructions to impound 25 per cent of | 
the collection, about $675,000 a year. 
Mr. Doolan argued that the Kentucky | 
Public Service Commission, not the! 
board of aldermen, is the proper agency 
to fix rates and even if it were dis- 
qualified from this authority, the ordi- 
nance would be invalid because the new 
rates are confiscatory. He said that the} 
conducting | 

exchanges, 


commission is at present 
hearings on rates for local 
including Louisville, and that the com- 
pany has appeared before it as required. | 

The company’s petition alleged that 
1934 operating revenue of the Louisville 
exchange was $2,515,457; operating ex- 
penses, $1,834,978 and net earnings, | 
$675,478, a return of 6.48 per cent. The 
new ordinance would reduce the net to 
$442,796, less than a fair rate of return, 
the petition claimed. 
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Rehearing Denied in 
Depreciation Case 


The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion has denied the motion of the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. for a 
rehearing of its order of November 27 
directing that it set up 3.82 per cent as 
a depreciation rate on its depreciable 
property in Nebraska, and notice of an 
appeal was given. The company con- 
tended that the commission was with- 
out jurisdiction to make and enter such 
an order; that the order was illegal and 
void and in excess of the powers of the 


commission; that the order violates the | 
federal and state constitutions; that the 
findings are not supported by the evi- 
dence and are contrary to law. 

Commissioner Drake moved that the 
effective date of the order be postponed 
since the appeal of the company from 
the 1934 depreciation rate order is to be 
argued in the federal court 
January 13 and a decision may be ex- 
pected within a month thereafter. As 
the main question at issue is whether 
the state or federal 
jurisdiction of accounting, he thought a | 
postponement of the effective 
from which the company must appeal 
within 120 days if at all—might avoid 
further litigation and not jeopardize the 
company’s rights. 

Commissioner Bollen objected on the 
ground that this would require a recon- 
sideration and vacation of the order, for 
which the company had not asked, and 
that it was not within the province of 
the commission to itself act. The mo- 


supreme 


commission has 


date— | 
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Central Office 


Protection 





No. 100 for protection against 
crosses with power circuits, sneak 
currents and lightning. The pro- 
tector, when operated, opens the 
circuit, grounds the outside line 
and closes an alarm circuit. 
Equipped with wire wound heat 
coils of the self-soldering type, 
special arrester blocks that per- 
mit opening the circuit without 
grounding the line. 


The No. 105 contains fuses, light- 
ning arresters and heat coils. It 
is used where toll circuits are 
terminated direct to protectors. 





Cook Electric Co. 


2700 Southport Ave., 
Chicago 


tion remains in abeyance until Commis- 
Maupin “gets the 
disinterested lawyer on the legal point 
involved.” 
Later Mr. Maupin said he would sup- 
port Mr. Drake's position, but the latter, 


sioner advice of a 


after reflection, withdrew his motion 
for the reason that the supreme court 
might—as it did in an appeal from a 


rate order for Seward, in which the Lin- 
coln Telephone & 
interested—hold 


Telegraph Co. was 
that the 120 
lowed for an appeal from a commission 
order began to run when the order was 
first entered. 


days al- 


Mr. Bollen agreed that, in the event 
of the federal supreme court holding 
that the commission had no jurisdiction 
to fix depreciation rates, he would sup- 


port a motion to vacate the order. 
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Wisconsin Depreciation 
Order Affirmed 


Following additional hearings granted 
the Wisconsin Telephone Co., the Wis- 
consin Public Service 
December 23 


Commission on 
affirmed its order of April 
30, 1985, reducing depreciation rates of 
the company about $700,000 a year. 

The commission ordered the new 
put into effect January 1, 1936. 


rates 
In issuing 
the order affirming the previous ruling 
the the request of 
the company that a decision be 
until 
rates in 


commission ignored 
delayed 
an order is 


issued on customer 


the state-wide investigation of 
the company. 

By requiring an allowance, for replace 
ment and retirement of property as it 
wears out or 
solete, of 


preciable property each 


becomes inadequate or ob 
3.56 per cent composite of de 
the 
mission reduces the operating expenses 


year, com- 


of the company for depreciation about 
$700,000 a year below what the compa- 
ny’s composite per cent of 4.53 would 
require. 
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Post-Card Ballot at 


San Antonio, Texas 
Antonio, indicates it 
accept the Southwestern 


San Texas, will 
3ell Telephone 
Co.’s rate compromise offer 
made in a post-card ballot, if 
of 600 subscribers selected at random 
and called by San Antonio Express are 
representative of the trend. Re 
turn of ballots marked in proportion to 
answers in the telephone cross section 


now being 


answers 


vote 


of the city, will see some 25,000 persons 
sharing in the $750,000 refund and ac- 
cepting a 25-cent reduction in rates im- 
mediately after January 15. 

The compromise agreement is: 

Rates on one and two-party residence 
telephone and one-party tele- 
phones are to be reduced 25 cents a 
month retroactive to April, 1928, when 


business 


28 





the litigation between the city and the 
company started. 

In addition to the reduction in the 
telephone rates the company has offered 
to pay the city a gross income tax of 
1 per cent for two years, after which the 
company would pay a gross income tax 
of 2 per cent a month. 

While 35,000 post-card ballots were 
sent out, only approximately 25,000 of 
them will be counted, because the bal- 
ance have four-party lines and will not 
share in the compromise. 

Mayor C. K. Quin agreed that the San 
Antonio Utilities League may have a su- 
pervisor and the 


assistants to watch 


vote count. 


vy 
Wisconsin Accounting 
System Order Enjoined 


Circuit Judge A. C. Hoppmann in 
Madison, Wis., late on December 31, 
granted temporary injunctions to the 


Wisconsin Telephone Co. and the Com- 


monwealth Telephone Co., preventing 
effectiveness of the order of the Wiscon- 
sin Public Service Commission for a 


new bookkeeping system for larger tele- 
phone companies. 

The 
acrid arguments by Frederic Sammond 
and Mack, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 

Reis, 


judge, on December 30, heard 


Edwin S. attor- 
Co., 
chief 


the 
Alvin C. 
counsel. 


neys of Telephone 


and commission 
A temporary 
order, 


injunction the 
effective 


was sought by the company 


against 
which was to become 
January 1, 
Mr. Reis asked dismissal of the appeal 
as the quickest way to get the question 
settled of whether the state commission 
or the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion has jurisdiction in the matter. 
Pointing out that the Wisconsin com- 
with other A. T. & T. 
and affiliates had secured a federal court 
injunction in New York to restrain the 
Federal 


pany subsidiaries 


Communications Commission 
from putting a new system of bookkeep- 
ing into effect January 1, the company’s 
asked 
Wisconsin 


attorneys 
the 
pany 


against 
the 
from the dilemma of being subject 
the 
the state order is followed, and to state 


an injunction 


order to save com- 


to fine by Federal government if 


fine if the state order is not followed 
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Southwestern Bell 
Bonds Offered to Public 


On December 12 an underwriting group 
Stanley & Co. Ine. 
offered to the public an issue of $45,000,- 
000 Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
first and refunding mortgage 3% per 
cent bonds, series B, dated December 1, 
1935, and due December 1, 1964. The 
bonds were priced at 102% percent. De- 
ducting $880,000 underwriting discounts 


headed by Morgan 


or commissions, the proceeds to the 
company will total $44,220,000. 

The offering marks the second ep 
in the scaling down of interest costs 
the operating units of the Bell System 
On October 16, offering was made of the 
same amount of Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co. 314s at the same price of 102%. 

The proceeds will be applied to the re- 
tirement of the first and 
refunding mortgage 5 percent gold 
A, due in 1954. The 5s will 
be called for redemption on February 


— 


company’s 


bonds, series 


1936 at 105. 

Upon the redemption of the 5s, 
present issue will constitute the only 
funded debt of the company, with 


$139,000 guaranteed fi 
5s of the Suburban Telephone 
Zell. The 


on the 


exception of 
mortgage 
Co., assumed by Southwestern 


314s will be lien 


substantially 


secured by a 


mortgage stated to cover 


all real estate, buildings and telephone 


plant of the company in Missouri, Ar- 
kansas, Oklahoma and Texas 

The sinking fund provisions call 
the payment to the sinking fund agent 
of $250,000 June 1, 1936, and semi-an 
nually thereafter. The funds are to 


expended in the purchase of Series B 


bonds provided that they are obtainable 
at prices not exceeding par 

The 
the option of 


bonds are to be redeemable 


the company, on any i! 


terest payment date, upon 60 days’ ni 
tice, as a whole or in part, at 1071, t 
and including December 1, 1945; there 


after to and including December 1, 193! 


at 105; thereafter to and including De 
cember 1, 1960, at 102%. and thereafte 
at par. 

7 7 


Affairs of Inflated 
Holding Company Closed 


The Municipal Telephone & Utilitis 
Co., an inflated utility which once occu 
pied nearly an entire floor in a Kansa 


City, Mo., building, soon will be nothing 
but a memory. Referee Fred S. Hudson 
has approved a disbursement which 
will bring approximately a 40 percent 
recovery to holders of $608,000 in first 
mortgage bonds on Kentucky properties 


held in one of the subsidiary corpora 
tions. 

Referee Hudson early last month dis 
allowed claims for expenses and atto 


neys’ fees asked by a bondholders con 
mittee with headquarters in Chicago. 
R. B. Caldwell, trustee in the liquida 
tion, is receiving a $20,000 allowance 
his services back to midsumme}! 
of 1931 when he was made federal court 


agent in charge of the Municipal Tele 


going 


phone & Utilities properties, thereby un 
tangling a series of conflicting receiver- 
ships and suits. Frank P. Barker, the 
trustee’s attorney, allowed $12,500 

A fee of $7,500 is to be divided be 
tween law firms representing the mort 
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ize trustee, Chapman & Cutler of Chi- 


cago, and Harkless & Histed and Hog- 


5 Smith. Murray & Trippe of Kansas 


organizers of the Municipal Tele- 
ne & Utilities Co. were prolific incor- 
binding about 16 corpora- 
; into their setup and publishing a 
million-dollar consolidated balance 
The securities issued were sold 
largely by Chicago brokers. In the liqui- 

ion it was perceived early that only 
those having specific liens on Kentucky 
another group center- 
ing in Arkansas could hope even for a 


itors, 


sheet 


properties or on 


partial recovery 


vy 
Chesapeake & Potomac 
Reduces Rates in Virginia 


{nnouncement was made, on Novem- 
ber 30, by the Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co. of a voluntary reduction 
in telephone rates in Virginia which will 
effect a saving of about $250,000 to its 
subscribers annually in local charges 
and about $115,000 in long distance 
charges. 

{mong other rate reductions, the ex- 
tra cost for handset telephones is re- 
duced from 25 to 15 cents per month for 

period of 18 months, after which no 
extra charge is to be made. The flat rate 
charge is reduced from $4 to $2.50. 

The rate reductions came after weeks 
f negotiations between the commission 
and the telephone company. In com- 
menting upon the company’s action, the 
commission expressed appreciation for 
“the spirit of cooperation shown by the 
management of the Chesapeake & Poto- 
mac Telephone Co. in agreeing to these 


reductions without the necessity of 
formal, expensive and long drawn out 
hearings.” 

vy 


Commission Rulings and 
Schedule of Hearings 


Federal Communications Comntiission 
January 14: Hearing in citation 
against the Chillicothe (Ohio) Tele- 
phone Co. to show cause why it should 
not be ruled within the jurisdiction of 
the FCC. 
Arkansas Department of Public 
Utilities 
December 17: Application filed by the 
Southeast Arkansas Telephone & Power 
Co., of West Memphis, for permission to 
abandon a telephone line from Sheridan 
to Grapevine, both in Grant County 
California Railroad Commission 
December 14: Brief filed by city of 
Angeles, through Carl I. Wheat, 
jubliec utilities counsel for the city, in 
its fight for lower telephone rates in the 
ity of Los Angeles. Attorney Wheat 
renewed his plea for a reduction in the 
ites of the Southern California Tele- 
phone Co. by $1,500,000 yearly. 
California Railroad Commission 
December 23: The Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. granted authority to 
publish, file and place in effect, ex- 
ange, interchange and telegraph rates 
\venal, Kings County. 


Los 


January I1, 1936 


Illinois Commerce Commission 

December 27: Installation of handset 
telephones in all places where coinbox 
sets are now used will be permitted for 
the first time in all exchanges of the 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. as result ot 
rate schedule revision filed with the 
commission. The same schedule pro- 
vides for the elimination of charges for 
changing the type of equipment, in most 
cases. Other changes were included in 
the schedule, all of which were effective 
January 1. 

January 6: Hearing in Chicago on 
the complaint of the Clearing Industrial 
Association, et al., as to unjust and un- 
reasonable charges for telephone service 
furnished by the Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co. to complainants in the Chicago ex- 
change area. 

January 7: Hearing in Springfield on 
proposed change in rates of the Cass 
County Telephone & Telegraph Co., Vir- 
ginia; the Troy Telephone Co.; the 
Montrose Mutual Telephone Co.; and the 
Mason City Telephone Co. 

January 9: Hearing in Chicago on 
proposed change in rates of the North- 
western Illinois Utilities for telephone 
service stated in rate schedule ICC No. 
2 sheet No. 1A rendered by the company. 


Missouri Public Service Commission 
December 17: Application filed by 
G. T. Meredith for confirmation of the 
purchase of one-half interest in the tele- 
phone system formerly known as the 
Youngblood Telephone Co., Ozark, and 
for the authorization and continuance 
of note and mortgage given on the tele- 
phone system. 
Nebraska State Railway Commission 

January 2: In the matter of the com- 
plaint of Edwin Moormier alleging re- 
fusal of service by the Martell Tele- 
phone Co.; it appearing to the commis- 
sion that the removal of telephone from 
premises of complainant was without 
justification of law, ordered that the in- 
strument be reinstalled upon payment 
of two months’ rentals together with 
such advance payment as is now re- 
quired from rural subscribers. 

January 2: In the matter of the 
amended application of the Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. with respect to pro- 
vision in tariffs providing for guaran- 
teed income for teletypewriter exchange 
service; it appearing that the amend- 
ment merely postpones from January 1, 
1936, to April 1, 1936, the effective date 
of the provision, it is found reasonable 
and granted as asked. 

January 2: In the matter of supple- 


ment No. 4 to resolution No. 129, 
wherein the Central Nebraska Tele- 
phone Co. asks authority to continue in 
effect until July 1, 1936, the present 
emergency rates in effect at its Venango, 
Imperial, Grant and Sutherland ex- 
changes; these being emergency rates 


fixed in the resolution, the commission 
has no objection to their remaining in 
full force and effect, with the condition 
that they remain effective unless sooner 
extended, modified or revoked by it. 
New York Public Service Commission 

January 7: Hearing in New York 
City before Examiner Geo. E. McVay in 
the commission’s investigation of the 
Orange County Telephone Co. 

Ohio Public Utilities Commission 

December 31: Pleading that within 
the period from January 1, 1931, to Sep- 
tember 30, 1935, it had expended $15,- 


021.88 for net additions to its plant and 
equipment, 


the Champaign Telephone 


Co., of Urbana, petitioned for authority 
to issue and sell at par $15,000 addi- 
tional common stock, and to use the pro- 
ceeds to reimburse its treasury therefor. 

December 31: To accord the North- 
ern Ohio Telephone Co. an opportunity 
to adjust differences with the Ohio Bell 
Telephone Co. on extra ticketing of toll 
messages, the commission rescinded and 
re-adopted, as of December 31, the find- 
ing and order of December 2, in the 
complaint of the Ohio Bell against the 
Northern Ohio company. 

December 31: In the citation of the 
Boughtonville Telephone Co. and the 
Northern Ohio Telephone Co. on inade- 
quate service in the territory tributary 
to Willard, the parties presented their 
case and the commission, with disclaimer 
of approval of any rate or charge, ap- 
proved a contract which these companies 
made on December 19 providing for the 
dual development of the territory with 
the provision that wherever in this ter- 
ritory the Northern Ohio installs a sub- 
scriber station it shall pay the sum of 
$30 to the Boughtonville Telephone Co. 


Pennsylvania Public Service 
Commission 
December 22: Authority granted the 
Peoples Telephone Corp., operating in 
Butler and in various portions of But- 
ler, Clarion, Venango and Armstrong 
counties, to issue $600,000 principal 
amount of its first mortgage 4 per cent 
bonds, series A, due December 1, 1960. 
The commission approved sale of the 
bonds at 97 per cent of par plus ac- 
crued interest net to the company. 
The company proposes to retire $606,- 
000 of its 6 per cent bonds through the 
new bond issue and through the use of 
cash now on hand. 


South Dakota Board of Railroad 
Commissioners 

December 31: Order issued approv- 
ing a tariff filed by the Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Co., providing for appli- 
cation of a $30-per month charge for 
teletypewriter service; “it appearing to 
the board that said tariff is to become 
effective April 1, 1936, the same date 
that the Federal Communications Com- 
mission has required the same rate and 
charge to become effective on interstate 
telephone service.” 

December 31: The cominissioners au- 
thorized the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., upon the completion of a 
common battery plant and the installa- 
tion of common battery service a* Stur- 
gis, to file and make effective increased 
rates for such service agreed to on peti- 
tions signed by its subscribers and re- 
quested in the resolutions passed by the 
city council and the Sturgis Commer- 
cial Club, subject to investigation, upon 
complaint, or upon the board’s own mo- 
tion. F-1778. 

Wisconsin Public Service Commission 

December 23: Order of April 30, 1935, 
reducing depreciation rates of the Wis- 
consin Telephone Co. about $700,000 per 
year, affirmed by commission. The rates 
were ordered into effect January 1. 

December 26: Announcement by the 
commission that it has affirmed a pre- 
vious order, prescribing uniform system 
of records for the larger Wisconsin tele- 
phone companies, effective January 1. 
The first order was modified somewhat 
and more fully defined. 

January 14 and 15: Oral arguments 
of attorneys in the state-wide investiga- 
tion of the Wisconsin Telephone Co.’s 
rates 
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By S. A. MOUNTEER 


Eastern Manager, Telephone Division, 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. 


ITH its modernization and re- 
habilitation program completed 
to the last detail, the Troy Tele- 
phone Co., of Troy, Ohio, is prepared 
for a steadily increasing demand for 
telephone service—local as well as toll— 
that is anticipated and hoped for by 
telephone men all over the country. 
This thriving community in Miami 
county in west central Ohio, with a 
population of some 8,000 persons, enjoys 
the distinction of having been the first 


city in which was installed a Kellogg 
cemmon battery full feature service 


switchboard. For more than two decades 

-since October 14, 1914, to be exact— 
the telephone-using public of Troy have 
been enjoying a high grade of service 
over this switchboard—courteously ren- 
dered by the company’s well-trained and 
loyal operating staff. 

However, as in practically all lines of 
industry and engineering, improve- 
ments have been effected in the design 
of telephone central office equipment 
since that time, with a view to making 
service speedier and more dependable. 
the Kellogg 
In planning and 
common battery 


provisions made so 


This was anticipated by 
company’s engineers. 
designing the 
switchboard, 
that 
could be 


feature 
were 
conditions 


changes in operating 


taken care of as they were 


added. 
The toll traffic of the Troy company 


needed, and new features 


has increased very substantially in re- 
cent years, particularly on calls to and 
from the city of Dayton. Asa 
J. Warren Safford, president 
eral the 


reached 


result, 
and gen- 


manager of company, and his 


associates the conclusion, in 


1934, that something would have to be 
cone to facilitate the handling of the 


additional toll traffic. They recognized, 
the desirability of rehabilitating 
modernizing the central of- 
fice equipment. 

Mr. Safford, who, by 
superintended the 
original Kellogg 
took the initiative in 
rangements for modernizing his com- 
central office equipment. With 
the cooperation of officials of the Ohio 
Bell Telephone Co. at Dayton, and en- 


also, 
and entire 
the 

installation of 
switchboard in 1914, 
making the 


had 
the 


way, 


ar- 


pany’s 


gineers of the Kellogg Switchboard & 
Supply Co., with a view to converting 


the toll equipment to A-B toll service, 
the following results 
plished: 

The local switchboard was rehabili- 
tated quickly and without interruption 
to service. The work in general con- 


were accom- 
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Exchange At Troy, Ohio, 


Completely 


sisted of installing new keys, lamps, 
and plug shelves with bakelite on them; 
new key frames and cord racks in all 
of the six local operators’ positions; and 
new relay framework accommodating 
larger-sized relay gates of the latest de- 
sign. In positions one and two, which 
had always accommodated universal 


The Rehabilitated Kellogg Feature Switchboard in the Exchange at Troy, Ohio. 


it Was Done Without 


cord circuits with machine ringing, new 
key cables and keys were installed. 

Positions three, four, five and six on 
the with 
new key addi- 
cord 
local cord 
all of the 
They 
were naturally adapted to A-B traffic as 
well. 

These features, with the advantage of 
handling A-B traffic, permitted any op- 
erator on the switchboard to complete 
calls from Troy to Dayton 
other nearby pvints) 


switchboard were equipped 
cables, keys, and 
tional relays, and increased to 19 
circuits per position. These 
circuits had flexibility and 
up-to-date features on local calls. 


some 


(and some 
by dialing a sub- 
scriber in Dayton direct. This handling 
of the toll traffic by local operators, per- 
mits the company to handle the rest of 
the toll service—except during the busy 
hours—with the universal — positions 
This reduces the operating expense and 
ebviates the necessity of scheduling op- 
erators on two separate switchboards as 
was done previously. 

All of this rehabilitation work has 


Rehabilitated 


been done easily and practically with- 
cut retiring any existing equipment 

Very few changes or additions were 
required, during the switchboard’s orig- 
inal period of service. Local lines, of 
course, were added as the list of sub- 
scribers increased. 

In a letter to the writer, attesting to 





Work on 
Interruption of Service. 


the satisfaction which his company has 
with Kellogg equipment, 
Mr. Safford writes: 


experienced 


Looking back over those 


are well pleased. 


years, we 
We have rendered to 
our community a satisfactory service. 
Its approval has been voiced by a 50 
per cent growth in patronage. The wis- 
dom of our original investment is 
proven. At a time of unprecedented 
business stagnation, reserves set aside 
during the years provided means to re- 
store the equipment to its original con- 
dition and we are now facing the future 


with hope and confidence. We are 
ready to meet the demands for tele- 
phone service that will surely come 
from a revitalized buying public. 

To sum it up, our equipment has 
given efficient, and profitable service 


Why shouldn’t we tell you and express 
our appreciation, thus giving credit 
where credit is due? 

The rehabilitation of our equipment 
gives us the advantages of improved 
service. Another thing, we have saved 
money by doing the job at this time 
and assisted you in holding your or- 
ganization together and gave employ- 
ment to the installers on the job. 
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We are well pleased and so far as we 
are concerned, we’re willing to tell the 
world. 


Mr. Safford has directed the opera- 
tions of the Troy telephone system since 
1911. Prior to becoming affiliated with 
the company (in 1908) he was, in 1903, 
employed as night operator for the Cen- 
tral Union Telephone Co., at Somerset, 
Ohio, the town in which he was born 
on June 23, 1884. He was later made 
manager of the exchange and, in 1905, 
was transferred to the division office at 
Columbus. A few months later he was 
placed in charge of the Nelsonville and 
Ruchtel exchanges. 

In the first eight years during which 
Mr. Safford had charge of the opera- 
tions of the Troy Telephone Co., he wit- 
nessed its growth from 1,000 to 2,200 


telephones. In 1916 he was elected a 


director and secretary of the company 


and in 1926 he was elected president 
end general manager of the company to 
succeed the late H. M. Allen. 

In addition to his responsibilities 
with the Troy company, he has for 
nearly a decade served as president of 
the Tipp Telephone Co., of Tippecanoe 
City, Ohio, prior to April, 1926, serving 
as secretary-treasurer of the company 
for many years. 

Mr. Safford has for years been active 
work of the Ohio Independent 
Telephone Association. He is a director 
of the organization, in which official 
capacity he has served for more than 
After serving one term as 
vice-president he was, in the spring of 
1928, elected president of the associa- 
He was re-elected at the two suc- 

thus 
consecutive 


in the 


a decade. 


tion 
serving as 
terms. 


conventions, 
for three 


ceeding 
president 
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WIDE-BAND 
TRANSMISSION 


(Concluded from page 12) 
feed-back amplifiers® are to be used. 


These are remarkably simple and 
give a very stable high gain. It is 
in reality these amplifiers (or re- 


peaters) which make wide-band 
transmission practicable. 

The principles of operation of this 
amplifier are fully covered in the ref- 
erence, 9, and will not be reviewed 
here. From the operating standpoint, 
the gain of this amplifier only changes 
about 0.01 decibel with a change of 
20 volts in plate voltage. This is in 
contrast with a 0.7 decibel change 
for a comparable amplifier of the 
conventional type. Also, there is 
less distortion and the other operat- 
ing characteristics are superior. A 
photograph of this repeater was 
shown in Fig. 5 of the article, “Co- 
axial Conductor System” in the Au- 
gust 17, 1935, issue of TELEPHONY. 


January 11, 1936 


References have been made in 
many of the articles on the coaxial 
cable to the fact that 200 talking 
channels can be provided over the 
one circuit, assuming, of course, that 
it passes up to 1,000,000 cycles. Al- 
though this is theoretically possible, 
it will probably not be done commer- 
cially for some years. 


Wide-Band Transmission 
for Telephone Purposes 

The principle of carrier or multi- 
plex telephony will be used*. For 
each channel, the voice will modu- 
late the carrier frequency of that 
channel, and the modulated impulses 
from all the different channels will 
be transmitted by the common wide- 
band circuit. 

In the carrier systems used at 
present, filters composed of coils and 
condensers separate the channels of 
one frequency from those of another, 
the maximum frequencies employed 
being about 50,000 cycles. Although 
this range could be extended some- 
what, filters relying on coils and con- 
densers alone are not sufficiently se- 
lective at high frequencies. 

To obtain 200 circuits in a 1,000,- 
000-cycle band requires sharp cut- 
offs for filters throughout the band. 
In each channel, the speech will 








cover 2,500 cycles of the 5,000 cycles 
available, leaving little room  be- 
tween channels. 

The high selectivity and other 
rigid requirements of wide-band 
transmission are met by filters using 
quartz crystal elements’®. As is well 
known, quartz crystals can be 
ground so that they will be resonant 
and respond to certain frequencies, 
but not to others. This principle is 
employed in making filters which 
are remarkably selective. 


- © 


New York Bell’s 


Informational Campaign 

The New York Telephone Co. has an- 
nounced that it will continue during 1936 
the informational campaign of publicity 
begun last summer. There will be 44 
two-column by five-inch insertions, te 
appear weekly except in certain summer 
months, in 102 newspapers of the state. 
In addition, in New York city newspa- 
pers, there will be a series of 21 five- 
column by 15-inch display advertise- 
ments. 

Pitt F. Carl, Jr., assistant vice-presi- 
dent, is in charge of advertising. Bat- 
ten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn is the 
agency handling the advertising. 


TELEPHONE SECURITIES CORPORATION 


take pieasure in announcing the opening of a 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
at 120 South La Salle Street 
Telephone Franklin 0181 


Under the management of 


MR. AUBREY D. HUNT, President 
MR. FRANCIS G. KULLECK 


formerly Manager of our Kansas City office, will be in charge of 
our Trading Department. 





We will do a general investment and trading 
business, specializing in Independent tele- 
phone securities. Our service will also include 
facilities for trading Canadian securities. 


TELEPHONE SECURITIES CORPORATION 


Kansas City 
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Chicago 








Rural Power Line 


Construction in Nebraska 


¢ p NEBRASKA State Railway 
Commission has taken under con- 
sideration the question of whether it 
will permit “wye” construction of trans 
mission lines by the Nebraska Power 
and other transmission line companies 
in connection with supplying electrical 
energy to farmers 

For the time being, because of the fact 
that this type of construction practically 
puts all grounded telephone lines out ot 
service and makes operation of 
difficult 


equipment by 


metal 


lic telephone lines unless the 


company has which it 
can detect grounds and other sources of 
trouble, the commission is granting ap- 
plications for construction of power 
transmission only where this type is not 
used 
The private power 

Nebraska 


competition of large 


companies are 


threatened in with govern- 
ment-financed 
volume. Not only has the government 
granted loans and made gifts to three 
big power developments which hope to 
other 


serve thousands of farmers, but 


millions have been loaned to several of 
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a dozen public power districts, largely 
rural, to extend lines to other farmers. 
To meet this situation the power com- 
particularly Nebraska 
have cut rates 20 per cent and begun the 
extension of into 
rural areas in the more densely popu- 


panies, Power. 


transmission lines 
lated sections of the state, hoping to get 
advance of the 
these publicly-financed competitors. 


contracts in entry of 
3efore any transmission lines can be 
under the law, the 
must make arrangements 
with telephone companies in order that 
their impaired. 
Where these refuse to waive objections, 


constructed, state 


companies 
service may not be 
the commission holds hearings to deter- 
mine the respective rights of the utili- 
ties 

lines 
profitable, the Nebraska Power Co. has 
sought the aid of 


In order to make these new 
invention to reduce 
costs. A series of experiments were con- 
ducted during the earlier part of last 
year with what is known as star-con- 


nected transformers and multi-ground 


connections, together with a four-wire 


distribution system. These four wires 
carry 13,200 volts, but by grounding one 
of these wires it is possible to use 7,600- 
volt transformers, which reduces the 
percentage of loss and permits consider- 
able economy in construction costs. 

Engineer Hollister is of 
the opinion that the experimental sea- 
that adoption of the 
should be 
He held a 
conference recently with the power com- 
pany engineers and plant men from a 


Commission 


son is past, and 


“wye” type of construction 


given careful consideration. 


number of telephone companies, and is 
now engaged in compiling data with re- 
spect to these experiments. 

Mr. Hollister is desirous of obtaining 
information as to all of the elements 
entering into the adoption of this type 
of rural line construction work, both as 
interference with 
telephone lines, and of the further ex- 


to cost and relative 
tension of this type of construction in 
the territory where telephone companies 
occupy highways. 

Much of the Nebraska 
construction has been in 
Bell territory, and 


Power Co.'s 
Northwestern 
representatives of 
that company say that results have been 
satisfactory to them. It was found that 
in some cases inductive interference was 
aided and in others increased. Attempts 
to clear certain cases of interference 
have developed new principles, and it 
was suggested that any apparent failure 
of the new system was due more to its 
newness and ignorance of engineers 
than to other causes 











COMING 7 
CONVENTIONS 


Minnesota Telephone Associa- 
tion, Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, 
January 28, 29 and 30. 

Nebraska Telephone Associa- 
tion, Hotel Clarke, Hastings, Feb- 
ruary 12 and 13. 

The Texas Telephone Associa- 
tion, Baker Hotel, Dallas, March 
10, 11 and 12. 


Oklahoma Telephone Associa- 
tion, Oklahoma City, March 17 
and 18. 


Wisconsin Locally Owned Tele- 
phone Group, Park Hotel, Madi- 
son, March 24. 


Wisconsin State Telephone As- 


sociation, Park Hotel, Madison, 
March 24, 25 and 26. 

lowa Independent Telephone 
Association, Hotel Fort Des 
Moines, Des Moines, April 7, 8 
and 9. 

Ohio Independent Telephone 


Association, Deshler-Wallick 
Hotel, Columbus, April 22 and 23. 

Indiana Telephone Association, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, April 
29 and 30. 

Kansas Telephone Association, 
Hotel Sunflower, Abilene, May 12 
and 13. 




















Mr. Hollister that voluminous 
test results are being compiled which 
will answer the question of whether gen- 
should be permitted 
Among the good results obtained, as re- 


says 


eral adoption 


ported by the power company, are these 

Excellent neutral wires 
the same size as phase wire; provision 
of delta 


wave form; 
transformer connections, suffi- 
cient to reduce the 3rd and 9th _ har- 
monics; phase lines maintained in ap- 
proximate balance; 8@ miles of trans- 
power cable directly 
cables 


mission 
to the generating 
maintain a low 


attached 
plant, which 
impedance to ground. 
It is also urged that competent techni- 
cal men from the power and telephone 
companies are studying the problem, 
which insures a satisfactory result. 

Several of the telephone men pointed 
out that the scheme might not work 
out as well as in other sections of the 
state, as in the Nebraska Power Co. ter- 
ritory there are practically no grounded 
telephone lines and a high percentage of 
metallic lines. The power company has 
agreed that, if permitted to construct 
this type, it will consent that any order to 
construct multi-grounded neutrals is ten- 
tative and subject to change upon com- 
plaint to and by order of the state rai! 
way commission 
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ADDING MACHINES 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Second Bivd., Detroit, Mich. — Adding, 
Bookkeeping, Calculating, Billing and Ac- 


counting Machines, Blectric Carriage Type- 
writers, Standard Typewriters, Operator 
Correct-Posture Chairs. Burroughs ma- 
chines are in use today in hundreds of 
progressive telephone companies throughout 
the country. 


BATTERIES—DRY CELLS 


Burgess Battery Co., Freeport, Ill.— 
Burgess Flashlights and Uni-Cel Flashlight 
Batteries—for dependability and service. 
The Burgess Twin-Six Telephone Battery 
—a 3-volt unit designed to replace two No. 
6 cells, with longer life, lighter weight, 
smaller size and a leakproof case. The 
Burgess Little-Six—replaces the old type 
No. 6 cell, is smaller and lighter, will not 
ooze or bulge, has all the electrical ca- 
pacity of the standard No. 6 cell. 


National Carbon Company, 30 E. 42nd &t., 
New York.—“Columbia” Telephone Dry 
Batteries; “Eveready” Flashlights, Flash- 
light Batteries and Long Life Dry Cells, 
“National Pyramid” brushes, carbon, graph- 
ite and metal graphite for motors, gener- 
ators and rotary converters. “Eveready” 
Prestone anti-freeze; ‘‘Eveready” Rustone 
rust preventive; and “Eveready” Air Cell 
telephone operators’ transmitter batteries. 


Ray-O-Vac Company, Madison, Wis. 
—Ray-O-Vac telephone batteries — longer 
life and better service proven by tests in 
accordance with U. 8. Government stand- 
ards and records of users. Ray-O-Vac 
flashlights and industrial flashlight bat- 
teries are other items showing Ray—O-Vac’s 
outstanding quality. 


BATTERIES—STORAGE 


The Electric Storage Battery Company, 
Allegheny Ave. and 19th St., Philadelphia, 
Pa.—Exide Storage Batteries. Branches: 
Boston, New York, Rochester, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Washington, Atlanta, Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Kansas 
City, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Denver, San 
Francisco and Seattle. 


Philco (Battery Division) Tioga and C 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. — Philco- Steel 
Giass Storage Batteries for P.B.X and 
central office operation. Your old batteries 
will command a liberal allowance toward 
any Steel-Glass cell from 10 A.H. to 1040 
A.H. Write now for catalog . . it will 
tell you the complete story of Steel-Glass 
—the finest of Telephone Batteries. 


BATTERY CHARGING 


EQUIPMENT 
General Electric Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn.—Tungar battery chargers. G-E pole 


line hardware. Cable filling compound. 


CABLE—LEAD ENCASED 


American Electrical Works, Phillipsdale, 
R. |.—Paper telephone cable, switchboard 
cable, bare copper wire. Chicago Office: 
20 N. Wacker Drive; Cincinnati: Traction 
Bldg.; New York: 100 E. 42nd St. 


British Insulated Cables, Ltd., Surrey 
House, Embankment, W. C. 2, Factory: 
Prescot, Lancashire, England.—Telephone 
cable of all sizes and capacities. 


General Cable Corporation, 420 Lexington 

ve., New ork, - Y.—Paper telephone 
cables of standardized manufacture for 
over forty years. Weatherproof and in- 
sulated copperweld drop wire. 
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Buyer’s Weekly Guide 


A list of firms and 


companies 


offering equipment, supplies or services 


for operating telephone companies 


Eugene F. Phillips Electrical Works, Ltd., 
Montreal, Can.—For any type of wire or 
cable used in telephone, telegraph or power 
work get in touch with ‘“Phillips.”” Manu- 
facturers of bare and insulated copper 
wires, rubber insulated wires, enameled 
wire, magnet wire, telephone cables, power 
cables, switchboard cables, flexible cords, 
copper rods, etc. 


CABLE RINGS 


National Telephone Supply Company, 5100 
Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio.—National 
Cable Rings, National Splicing Sleeves, 
Non-Breakable Messenger Cable Hangers, 
Marlin and Swisher Cable Hangers and 
Custom Galvanizers. National cable rings 
are practical because they are two-way,— 
they allow the cable to be pulled in either 
direction. National sleeves make secure 
the weakest points in the line. If it’s a 
splice—make it a National. 


CABLE TERMINALS 


Cook Electric Company, 2700 Southport 
Ave., Chicago, ill.—Protective Pole Cable 
Terminals, Unprotected Pole Cable Termi- 
nals, cent office protection, lighting ar- 
resters, sleeves, fuses. 


Reliable Electric Company, 3145 Carroll 
Ave., Chicago, til.—Complete line of cable 
terminals, telephone and switchboard pro- 
tectors, sleeves, fuses, solderless wire con- 
nectors and specialties. 


CARBON DIAPHRAGMS 


Noris Carbon Company, Inc., 160 5th Ave., 
New York, N. Y.—Carbon diaphragms, car- 
bon back plates, granular and globular 
earbons, lightning arresters. 


CORDS, CABLE AND WIRE 


Lenz Electric Manufacturing Co., 1751 N. 
Western Ave., Chicago—Established 1904— 
telephone and switchboard cords for all 
makes of equipment, braided and lead- 
covered telephone cable, flame-proof jumper 
ae interior telephone wire, switchboard 
wire. 


CORDS AND WIRE 


Runzel Cord & Wire Co., 4727-31 Montrose 
Ave., Chicago—Telephone and Switchboard 
Cords, Flame-proof Jumper Wire, Switch- 
board Wire, Interior Telephone Wire. W 
L. “unzel, President, has devoted over 40 
years to the making of fine telephone cords. 


ELAPSED TIME RECORDERS 


Calculagraph Company, 60 Church S&t., 
New York, N. Y.—Calculagraph is the 
world’s standard elapsed time recorder and 
gives you toll records printed with elapsed 
time to the second. Both spring driven and 
electric motor models are available. 


POLES 


B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., Min- 
neapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar poles. 
Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 


International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Company, Galveston, Texas—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: Beau- 
mont and Texarkana. Texas. 


Jordan Bros. Lumber Co., Box 84, Nor- 
Plain or charred and creo-treated butts 
folk, Va.—Virginia White Cedar Poles. 


MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwaukee 
Wis.—Northern White and Western Red 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. Imme- 
diate quotations on request. 


Michigan Pole & Tie Company, Newberr 


and Grand Rapids, Mich. — ‘‘Poles wit 
Character.’’ Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar. Strategically located yards, 


Minneapolis, Minn., and Reed City (Lower 
Michigan), insure quick deliveries. 


Naugle Pole & Tie Co., 5 South Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Ill Northern White and 
Western Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt- 
treated. Let us quote you our new low 
prices. 


H. Sigalet & Company, Ltd., Lumby, B. 
C., Canada — Western Red Cedar Poles. 


Plain or Butt treated. 


Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Doswell 
Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finished Cedar Poles. 
Plain or Butt treated. 


SUPPLIES, SWITCHBOARDS 
AND INSTRUMENTS 


American Automatic Electric Sales Com- 
pany, 1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago. 
iil.—Public Automatic rene Systems, 
Private Automatic Telephone Systems, 
Central Battery and Magneto Manual Tele- 
phone Switchboards, Remote Control 
Switchboards, Telephone Instruments of all 
types, Battery Eliminators, Charging 
Equipment, Signaling and Control A - 
ratus, Cords, Wires, Cables, Monotype Cop- 
perweld Drop Wire, and a complete line of 
construction materials and supplies. 


Automatic Electric Company, 1038 W. 
Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill.—Public Auto- 
matic Dial Systems, Private Automatic 
Dial Systems, Telephones, relays, signal- 
ling and control equipment. 


Automatic Electric Company, Ltd., Mil- 
ton Road, Edge Lane, Liverpool, England. 
—Automatic Telephone Equipment. 


Automatic Electric Sales Company, Ltd., 
1027 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, lil.—Pub- 
lic Automatic Dial Systems, Private Auto- 
matic Dial Systems, Manual Telephone 
Equipment, telephones, storage batteries, 
wire, cable, poles, etc. 


Kellogg Switchboard & Supely Company, 
Adams Aberdeen Sts., Chicago, IIl.—En- 
gineers and designers, manufacturers and 
suppliers of complete equipment for tele- 
phone exchanges and communication sys- 


tems. Manufacturers of ‘Master-built” 
Common Battery. Magneto and PBX 
Switchboards, “Masterphone” Telephone 


Instruments, and a complete line of tele- 
phone supplies, including bronze drop and 
interior wire. 


North Electric Manufacturing Company, 
Galion, Ohio—Machine switching telephone 
systems. Automanual and Automatic. “All- 
Relay” Switching Apparatus (Dialless and 
Dial Control). Unattended Satellite Sys- 
tems. 


Siemens Brothers & Company, Ltd., 
Woolwich, England—Automatic and Man- 
ual Telephone Equipment. 


Stromberg-Carison Telephone Manufac- 
turing Company, 100 Carison Road, Roches- 
ter, N. Y¥. — Telephone apparatus of al) 
kinds, switchboard cords, cable and genera! 
telephone supplies. 


TOOLS 


Crescent Tool Co., Jamestown, N. Y.— 
CRESTUOLOY Pliers, Curved Needle Nose 
Pliers. Heavy Diagonal Cuttin Pliers, 
Linemen’s Side Cutting Pliers, End Cutting 
Nippers, Crescent Hack Saws. 
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$2.00 for 20 words or less. 





A Real Value 
Stromberg-Carlson 
Desk Stands 


Never before have 
we offered such a 
low price on 


Desk Stands 


$4.65 


Specify Magneto 
or Common Battery 


These are NOT “used” or "rebuilt" stands. 
They are completely remanufactured in the 
Suttle factory so they are just like new. 
Completely guaranteed. 





Includes New 


Desk Stand Cord 


We bought a big lot of these at an unusual 
price and are passing them on to you at 
practically the cost of re-manufacturing. If 
they aren't the Best Buy you ever made, send 
them back and we'll cancel the charges. 


SUTTLE EQUIPMENT CO. 
LAWRENCEVILLE, ILLINOIS — 








NEED TOLL TICKETS? 
Write: Specialty Printers, 


Bristol, Tenn. 








Reconditioned 


Magneto Bell 
Boxes 
for 


Hand Sets 
Desk Stands 


(all types) 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE 
AND SUPPLY CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 








SPECIALISTS IN 
Rebuilding and Repairing 


TRANSMITTERS 


Absolutely finest workmanship 
guaranteed. 


Baked, black, velvet finish. New 
granular carbon. Workmanship, 
adjustments and tests made with 
the latest and most improved 
apparatus. 50c each less backs. 
One-year money-back guarantee. 


Full information on request 


=> THis WEEK'S SPECIAL <u 


Rebuilt W. E. Harmonic Ringer 


$2.00 
Monarch 3-Bar Bridging Gener- 
ator @ .. $1.00 


Holtzer-Cabot Magneto Generator 
Ringing Set, 110-volt A. C. 

: ... .$35.00 
Queen Bridge, nearly new @ $25.00 


Telephone Repair Shop 


Rogers Park Station Chicago 








ATTENTION ... BARGAINS 
TELEPHONE BOOTHS refinished like new, 
new style folding door, $24.00. 3,000 boxes 
of new %4"x3%" wax sleeves, $0.25 per box 
of 175 pieces. No. 1 wire grips (Buffalo 
Grips) like new, $1.00. Simplex Reel Jacks, 
10-ton capacity, good as new, $7.50 each. 
Prices F. O. B. Chicago. 

WM. M. MILLER & SONS 
2553 W. Madison St. Chicago, Tl. 

















POSITIONS WANTED 

















EXPERIENCED 
SUPERVISOR AND 


COMMERCIAL 
SALESMAN 


CLASSIFIED SECTION 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. 





Now employed with Bell, desires position | 


with Independent, where 
result in advancement. Go 
Address 8805, TELEPHONY. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED-—Salesman to call on tele- 
phone companies and other utilities selling 
supplies. Address 8503, care of TELEPHONY. 


FOR SALE 


Reconditioned Equipment 


Kellogg magneto desk sets, 3-4 bar 
generators, 1000-1600-2500 ohm ringers. 
With No. 84 Kellogg stand complete, 
$8.00. Kellogg 3-conductor desk stands 
only, local or common batt. service, 
$4.00. Gray No. 8 pay stations, single 
slot only, nickel coin, with key and back 
plate, $3.00. Independent Telephone Re- 
pair Co., 1432 W. 15th St., Chicago, II. 


ability will 
anywhere. 




















| 


Minimum charge 


——$—$—$—<— 


FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—The following Magneto 
Equipment: Kellogg and Western Elec- 
tric Desk Stands—$3.00 each. Western 
Electric Bell Boxes—$2.50 and $3.00 
each. Western Electric Compact Wall 
Telephones—$5.00 and $6.00 each. Sevy- 
eral Private Branch Exchange Switch- 
boards. Type E15 Glass Battery Jars 
with Trays. The Columbia Telephone 
Company, Columbia, Pa. 








SOME CONDENSED 
TELEPHONE NEWS 
Telephones 


New York, N. Y.— The New York 
Telephone Co. reports a gain in stations 
during December of 5,603, compared 
with a loss of 34 in December of 1934. 
In the same month in 1933 the loss was 
16 stations. For 1935, the company re- 
ports a station gain of 23,905 against a 
gain of 630 in 1934 and a loss of 119,342 
in 1933. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.— The Bell Tele 
phone Co. of Pennsylvania reports a net 
gain of 3,446 telephones in December. 
This compares with a net gain of 1,288 
telephones in December of 1934 and of 
445 telephones in December of 1933. 

The gain for the year 1935 was 26,942 
telephones compared with a gain of 11, 
917 telephones in 1934 and a loss of 
61,237 telephones in 1933. 


Construction 


3LOOMFIELD, Iowa — Early in Novem- 
ber nearly 60 farmers engaged in re- 
pairing and constructing farmers’ tele- 
phone lines northeast of Bloomfield. Al 
Rupe, linesman for the Citizens Mutual 
Telephone Co., was in charge of the 
work. Commercial lines in the vicinity 
were also repaired. 

Heprick, lowa— Recently the lIowa- 
Illinois Telephone Co. started improve- 
ments on the telephone system in Hed- 
rick. 

The work outlined by the local man- 
ager, C. C. Chadwick, is estimated to 
cost about $4,000. 


Obituary 

JAMESTOWN, N. Y.—Harry E. Starner, 
construction foreman of the Jamestown 
Telephone Corp., died suddenly Monday 
morning, December 16, shortly after ar- 
riving home from a trip to Texas. He 
had been in failing health and had gone 
to Texas two weeks previously. 

He was 44 years old and surviving are 
his wife, Mrs. Edna Henderson Starner; 
a son, Robert H. Starner, and a daugh- 
ter, Miss Elaine R. Starner, of James- 


town; a daughter, Mrs. Nora Jane 
Wright of Meadville, Pa.; three broth- 
ers, Grover Starner of Ridgway, Pa.; 
Verne Starner of St. Mary’s, Pa., and 


Roy Starner of Corpus Christi, Tex. 
Mr. Starner came to Jamestown eight 
years ago from Ridgway, where he was 


born on August 30, 1891. He was a 
member of the Odd Fellows’ lodge at 
Clarendon, Pa., and the Independent 


Pioneer Telephone Association of U. S. 
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ucGillis and Gibbs 
DAR POLES 


orthern and Western 
ar Poles from the 
Gillis and Gibbs Com- 
fy have been recognized 
ire finest for 36 years. 
ing, better size and 
Be, light in weight, 
By, non-conductive, and 
bof the most durable 

s, MacGillis cedar 

possess every advan- 
». Plain or butt-treat- 
§ 24-hour service from 
® treating plants and 
fds at Gladstone, Mich., 
Minn. 


n- @ 25 years. 


, 
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Porcelain Products 
INSULATORS 


Porcelain Products, Inc., 
make knobs, insulators, in- 
sulated screw eyes, tubes, 
etc., of hard, vitrified por- 
celain with dimensions that 
amply comply with all code 
requirements. Uniform in 
size and inspected during 
every step of their manu- 
facture, they save the line- 
man's time and the com- 
pany's money. Packed to 
suit your convenience in 
barrels, boxes or cartons. 
Fast shipping facilities as- 
sure prompt delivery any- 
where. 
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Betten Products! 


Kester 


ROSIN CORE 
SOLDER 


Solder-protected joints 
are a good investment. To 
eliminate trouble, every 
joint should be soldered 
with Kester Solder. Many 
improvements have been 
made in the product, most 
important being the use of 
a Plastic form of Rosin 
Flux. This totally eliminates 
rosin spoilage caused by 
air. Save time and money 
and improve transmission 
by using Kester Solder. 


KE LLOGG 


SWITCHBOARD AND SUPPLY COMPANY 
1066 WEST ADAMS STREET, 


CHICAGO 





Joslyn 


POLE LINE 


HARDWARE 1 


Joslyn Pole Line Hardware 
is the result of 32 years of 
experience supplying tele- 
phone needs. Because Jos- 
lyn products are built to 
meet a standard and not 
a price, they will serve you 
better and more econom- 
ically. Fast, efficient ser- 
vice is assured by ware- 
houses conveniently lo- 
cated thruout the country. 




















STOP 
COMPLAINTS 


about noise interference! 
Recommend this remarkable 
sound-absorbing booth! 


For years there has been a crying need for 
a communication booth which would muf- 
fle factory or traffic noises—and yet operate 
efficiently without a door. 


It is here! The Burgess Acoustic Com- 
munication Booth, lined with the remark- 
able Burgess Acoustic Treatment, blots up 
extraneous noises just as a blotter blots up 
ink—and it has no door! When you step 
into the Burgess Booth, you enter a “zone 
of quiet” which makes telephone conversa- 
tion a pleasure, even in the noisiest mill or 
factory. 


There are no doors to interfere with the 
use of the telephone, and adequate ventila- 
tion is always assured. The sanitary con- 
struction guarantees cleanliness in the booth 
under all conditions. 

Every telephone engineer should be 
familiar with the Burgess Acoustic Com- 
munication Booth. It is the scientific an- 


swer to the problem of reliable tele- 
phone service in noisy places. Send for 
bulletin by using the handy coupon. 


BURGESS 


Acoustic Communication Booth 


Burgess Battery Company, (Acoustic Div.) 
111 W. Monroe St., Dept. T, Chicago, IIl. 

Please send immediately bulletin and 
price on Burgess Acoustic Communication 
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Flashes and Plugs—News 


Briefs and Comments 
Economy note from Washington: Chief 


| Hopkins of the Relief Administration 


has ordered his staff to cut down on long 
distance telephone calls. 
will provide for two 
“boondogling.” 


That saving 
minutes more of 


David R. 
village, Ohio, has 
lecting discarded 
the 


Mayor Bain, of Fairview 
been saving and col- 
telephone poles from 
that the 
village some day might have a huge log 
recreation hall. Work 
and there are enough poles to 
make a building 100 feet by 30 feet. All 
the telephone poles have been hewn with 


telephone company so 


has now been 


started 


hatchets and axes 


In Honolulu telephone subscribers can 
now get the correct time automatically 
by dialing 114. The 
time on three gongs, a deep one for the 
hour; a medium-pitched one for the half- 
hour and a higher-pitched gong for the 
minutes the 
deepest gong rings ten times to indicate 
the the medium 
three times to indicate thirty minutes, 
and the 
times. 


device sounds the 


For instance at 10:35 a. m. 


ten hours, gong rings 


highest-voiced gong rings five 


* * 


Frank Kent 
derived 


Political writer 
that the 


Jackson 


suggests 
the $54 
devoted 


to paying the Democratic national com- 


money from 


day dinner should be 


mittee’s overdue $42,000 telephone bill. 
*« * 
During the last ten years, according 


the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. has paid out 
$4,.374,000,000 in salaries. 


to financial observers, 


x * 


Fred 
railway shop in 
talked by telephone with 
C. H. Beronius, payroll clerk. Then, on 
the 
ment, 


Every day for 25 years, Hess, 


head timekeeper at a 
Topeka, Kans., 
silver his employ- 
Mr. Hess visited the railway offi- 
mile away for the first 


anniversary of 


ces a 


time and 


was introduced to Mr. Beronius. “Why 
walk when you can telephone?” asks 
Mr. Hess 


* * 


A department which strives to answer 
any question or cope with any crisis has 
placed at the disposal of Paris 
telephone subscribers. It will tell call- 
ers the distance between Paris and Bor- 
deaux, information train 
reserve 


been 


give on 
and boat sailings, 

tables at restaurants and various other 
things. The minimum 


cents. 


schedules 


charge is six 
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NO MOVING PARTS 
NOTHING TO ADJUST 
NO RADIO INTERFERENCE 
ECONOMICAL 


SUB-CYCLE DISCARDED: 
Vibrating Contacts 
Rotating Parts 
Vacuum Tubes 
Rectifiers 
Filters 
Lamps 
Reeds 


AMPLE POWER—20 WATTS 


Self-Compensating for Fluctua- 
tions in Input Frequency 
and Voltage 


NO ROUTINE MAINTENANCE 
LONG LIFE 


Prove to Yourself 


THE SUPERIORITY OF SUB-CYCLE 


Accept Our Offer 
30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


Furnished for 110-115 Volts 
60 or 50 Cycles 





Prices for 220 Volts Upon Request 
Write for Descriptive Bulletin 


Price $45.00 F. O. B. Lorain 
Sixe 8 x I1'/, x 5 in. 


_ LORAIN PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


LORAIN, OHIO 
Ask Your Distributor 


TELEPHONY 
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